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I.—Forzrex Pouttics. 
Nil. 
II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Police= 


“A deplorable accident’"—death of Saugor 
pilgrims by drowning «. a ae 

‘“ An Inspector murdered in Calcutta. Accused 
laced before a Magistrate. Hearing in camera 
nterview with the Principel of a College”’ _... 
Rewarding the captors of the assassin of Inspector 
Nripendranath Ghosh _... ab eee 

‘ Murder of Inspector Ghosh” oie ise 


(b)— Working of the Courts— 


“ Flogging by a Magistrate himsalf’”’ ... ae 
Heavy seutences in the Barisal Conspiracy case .., 
Sentences of imprisonment awarded to Maulvi 

Leakat Hossain soe oe oe 


(c)— Jails 


(d) —~Educatios— 


‘‘A Muhammadan Arts College and Arabic De- 
partment in Calcutta” ,.. eee eee 
The new ‘‘ Educational policy.” (Appointment of 
Europeans as Head Masters) ons cee 
* A stipendi Vice-Chancellor 7 eee eee 
** Vice-Chancellor ” ces ‘as ens 
‘** Srikantha "a Bengali text-book of the Calcutta 
University eee eon eee 
** Text-books for schools ” wan 
* The Bethune College "—its Principalship oe 
An European Lady Principal for the Bethune 
College me sas pan ess 
“The ‘litle Examination” —Rai R. C. Sastri 
Bahadur as a moderator ‘ia oon 
Arbitrary distribution of scholarships in Tamluk ... 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Adminie- 
tration | 


¥ 
“‘ A special rate on cows ” at Rajsbahi 


( f)—Questions affecting the Land— 


“ The law of the transfer of occupancy righ‘s ” 
“The Bengal Tenancy Act ” i de : ase 


* A complaint of raiyats ’ of the Kakina estate 


| Taan 


(9)—Railways and Communications, inoluding Canale 
and Irrigation— 


Nil. 
(h)—General— 


** Should we admit defeat ’? To the Government on 
the Press Act and so forth ees int 

Confiscation of the Zemindar Press... ove 
The Press Act—the Zamindar si ia 
*¢ Difference between lunatic asylums” at Ranchi 
Bombay High Court and Indian Barristers 

Ussless expenditure eae 

“ Education and Government ”’ 
-Hat-bost question ‘ke 

The case against bailiff Meredith 

The Meredith case a 

Tiid ee* ee0e ee9 

oe Sanitary Conference ... 

The Chief Presidency Magistrateship of Calcutta 


IT£,—Lz@isLatTron. 


* The Medical Bill ”’ ‘si 
The Bengal Medical Bill ... 
The Medical Bill pe 
The Bengal Medical Bill ... 


IV.—Narrve States. 


Nil, 


V..—Prospects oF THE Crops and ConDITION OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


«The Contai flood in the Bengal Legislative 
Council” —Government’s promise not given 


ffect to 200 a 
Want of Pasture land in Bengal » A 


VI.—M IscELLANEOUS. 


«The middle classes and the food problem” _,,, 
ee fon in India” Sir Henry Priusep’s article ... 
« The cause of the unrest ” se sa 
“Churning the ocean,” (Causes of the present 

unrest in Benga!) ese ian 
To the anarchists oe ale 
‘s The Government and our duty ‘en 
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PART I OF WEEKLY REPORT, 
List of Vernacular Newspapers and Periodicals, 


[ Corrected up to the let December 1913.) 


—— 


Name of publication. Where published, |: Edition. _ Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
Assamese. 
sfanki®() se oo. | Caloutta ... ». | Monthly eo | Lakshmi Nath Biz Borua, Hindu, 
1 |“ Banhi” ©) Brahmin ; age about 45 years. 0 | 
66 Kabita-Lata as (P) sal Do. = igi Quarterly sips Nilkantha Barua, Brahmin eee 400 3 
Bengali. { 
s | Aitihasik Chitra” (P) woe | Calcutta ico we. | Monthly oo | N by Nath Ray, Hindu, Brahmin ; age| 500 to 800 "4 
ears. : 
 Alaukik Rabasya "eo BO tis os | we ee. | Kshirod Prasad Vidyabinode ane 
; « siaehaae (P) ... _..| Howrah ... wee | Do. | Jogendra Nath Chatterji, Hindu, 500 
fags | rahmin ; age 47 years. 
6 |“ Ananda Sangit Patrika’ (P) Calcutta ste see Po. ooo | Ae Chaudbori Pratibha Devi, Hindu, eve 6s 
: Brahmin ; ago 45 years. 
| é¢ Archana sie (P) see ee. Do. eee one Do. eee Keshab Chandra Gupta eee e | 800 
8 “Arghya” (FP) a Pe ee we | Do. ses —_ Charan Sen, Hindu, Tambuli; 700 
age 36 years. 
9 | Aryya Gourab "’ (P) we | Kishoreganj ow. | Do e. | Bhairab Chandra Chaudhuri, Hindu, 1,000 
| ae Brahmin ; age 48 years. 
10 | Aryya Kayastha Patrika” (P)| Calcutta .. «| Do. o| Kali Prasanna Sarkar, Hindu, 500 
Kayastha ; age 72 years. | 
11 | “Aryya Kayastha Pratibha” (P) Do. ‘ie are Do. rT Ditto di‘ to ditto cee 500 
19 |« Aryyabartta”’ (P) a .... wee oo | Hemendra Prasad Ghosh ee 3,000 
#9 5 a6 * 
48 | Atithi’’ (P) ae oe et ol BO »- | Bhabataran Das; age 23 years nes 200 
ia | Avasae” 1) as He ee «cl oe an —* eee Dutta, Hindu, 1,600 
anti ; age errs. 
16 | “ Ayurveda Bikas’”’ {P) see | Dacca ie poem Do. eee Sedhaaek Dineken Sen ... ove | @0@ ree 
16 | “ Ayurveda Hitaishini” (P)...| Do. ove vl ae. .. | Nalini Kanta Das Gupta pu 600 
17 |“ Ayurveda Patrika” (P) ... | Caloutta .. oo | 20. .. | Kaviraj Dinanath Kaviratna Sastri ... ces eee 
18 | “Ayurveda Prachar” (P) ...| Nadia... os | Do. o0e — J.K. Ray, Hindu, Brahmin ; 6,000 
ae i age ears. 
19 | “ Baisya Barujibi Patrika” (P)| Jessore... ot oe ee Praganoa Gopal Roy, Hindu, Barui ; 600 
| age ears. 
30 | * Baishnava Samaj ’’(P) _... | Calcutta ... .». | Biemonthly si Sacmnies Mohan Adhikary eee 600 
21 | ‘*Baisya Patrika” (P) eo | JEBB8OTE ove « | Monthly ... | Prasanna Gopal Roy cee “09 e090 re 
92 6 Balak 99 (P) me Coe Calcutta eee eee Do. ee J. M. B. Duncan eee see ® 
23 | “ Balyasram ” (P) ik: ee en wl Oe ss “oe Kemege Bidyabenode, 200 
: t3 ° 
34 “ Bamabodhini Patrika (P)... Do. ee: Do. eee Sekwene Dutt i — oe 700 
26 |“ Bandana" (P) ... .- | Baidyabati eco | D0, aoe coves coe 
26 | “ Bangabandhu” (P) oo | DAaCc& eee as 4 Ee oe — Chandra Sen, Brahmo; age 160 
5 years. 
#7 | * Bangadarsan”’ (P) eee | Calcutta ... oe. | Do. ae Sales Chandra Pesce Baath Hindu, ‘900 
6 9» ? rahmin ; age 42 years. , 
28 | * Bangaratna ” (N) oe | Krishnayar ‘i Weekly re gooey’ Lal Das, Hindu, Karmakar ; 1,600 
re age 28 years. | 
29 | “ Bangavasi ’’ (N) eee | Caloutta... «e | De oe wp toa | Lal Sarkar, Hindu, Kayastha ; 16,000 Ww 
iT + . ‘ 0D . age years, Ps 4 
80 | “ Bangiya Jaisya Suhrid” (P) | Murshidabad eee | Moutbly ‘ gate pea toe Gupta, Hindu, 480 ‘ 
rT 9° amuil 5; age y cara. 
: rer (N) {| Bankura .. oo | Week] «. | Rama Nath Mukheryji ; age 62 years... 453 
83 | Baris A ae --- | Caloutta ... eee | Monthly .. | Amulya Charan Ghosh ; age 35 years &00 
3 itaishi” (N)  ... | Barisal see oe | Weokly oe | Durga Bsc Sen, Hindu, Baidya ; 625. : 
- a age £6 years. . ie 
84 | “ Basumati (N).0. oo | Calcutta ... i. a Suri Bhushan ey rpes and Haripada 19,U00 ‘ie 
as eo Adbikary ; age 41 years. as 
85 | Bhakti’ (P) see ee | Howrah ... .- | Monthly .» | Dines Chandra Bhattacharya, Hindu, 650 
86 | “Bharati” (P) Calcutta naa Goeke Wiead evi 12,000 
87 | “ Bharat Chitra ’’ (N) a Do, Be a ret ms on Ska Peas 4 
88 | “ Bharat Mahila ” (P) e- | Dacca a Monthly i Srimati Saraju Bala Dutt, Brahmo ; 460 
ro * Bhisak Dar pen I (P) eee Calcutta eee eee Do. | ee Ref Sahe "Girls Chandra Bagchi = as0 
Bharatbarsha” (P) ““ Ss ies at me ...| Amulya Charan Vidyabhushan and 1,000 
4) |“ Biinan ” (P) Do Jaladhar Sen. | 
: eee see e ese eee Do. eee Dr. Amrita Lal Sarkar oes 300 
‘2 |“ Birbhum Varta” (N) __... | Suri oor | Weekly .. | Devendra N ath Chpheareery. Hindu, 960 
‘R ia at os Brahmin; age 39 years. 
43 |* Birbhum Hitaishi (N) .{| Bolpur... wool Ie fe Divekess Geneeii, Hindu, Brahmin ; 836 
“ o» 43 years. 
4 |“ Birbhumi” (P) oe | Calcutta ¢ oe | Monthly es Kulada , Presad. Mullick, Hinau, 1,600 ie 
ae . Brahmin ; age 32 years. ! iif 
46 : Birbhum Vasi” (N) «| Rampur Hat oo. | Weekly wnt ilratan Mukherji, Hinda, Brahmin ; 600 i | 
Be age 45 yeatt. ; i 
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~ No. Name of publication. | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | Cien . 10. 
: Bengali—continued. | : | | 
46 |“ Brahman” (P) | B gerbat coe w. | Monthly » | Nitya Gopal Chakravarty, Hindu, | on | 
if } | Brahmin ; age 46 years. ois 1M | 
se TC 47 |“ Brahman Samaj" (P) __... | Calcutta ... = 1 Oe .- | Pandit Basanta Kumar Tarkanidhi ... 1,00) 92 | “di 
, 43 | Brahma Vadi” (P) | Sleek. | De. «| Monomohan Chakravarty, Brahmo; 62 ' 
' Cal 5 Pe a ——  Y | 93 | di 
Bs 49 | “ Brahma Vidya” (P) oo. | Calcutta ... as 0. oo | ShAl urna Dev Narayan Singh 
un : : Te Bahadur and Hirendra Nath Dutta. £00 g4 | “I 
| | 60 |“ Bratya” (P) ... ... | Jayanagar mc 1 1006 ove Raicharan Saddar, Hindu, Bratya | About BO) = 
24 . Kshatriya, Poda; age 36 years. 96 | J 
| {ae 61 | “ Burdwan Sanjivani”’ (N) ... | Burdwan ... « | Weekly oo | Prabodhananda Sarkar, Hindu, | , 
ve ag | | Kayastha ; age 31 years. , 96 J 
(ae 62 | “ Byabasa O Banijya” (P) ... | Caloutta ... .». | Monthly - | Sachindra Prosad Basu... vse on |* 
, tae 68 | * Byabasayi ’ (P) oe} Dow »| Do. -- | Haripada Banerji sss ve ory 
. iy i 64 | ‘“Chabbis Pargana Vartavaha ” | Bhawanipur see | Weekly oo | Hem Chandra Nag, Kayastha; age 80 | 98 s J 
a ae (N) Pea fn inno le | « 
el ® 65 | “Charu Mihir’ (N) - oo. | Mymensingh | ae eee bboy ge Nath Sen, Hindu, Kayastha ; 99 | “I 
Bia) ago 42 years. a 
q ei "4 , i 66 “ Chhatra Sakha ” (P) ee: Dacca se0@ eee Monthly eee ©60@ ce0 100 
star 67 | “ Chhatra Suhrid ”’ (P) < | ‘DO, ace «| Do. . i — ol | "I 
ae ig 68 | “ Chikitsa Prakas” (P)  ...| Nadia... wl De ... | Dr. Dhirendra Nath Haldar, Hindu, .4 ] 
ate Brahmin, iy 102 
one 89 | ** Chikitsa Sammilani ” (P)... | Calcutta ... ss 1 U0. ... | Kaviraj Paresh Nath Sarma, Hindu, | 500 a 
THe | | Brahmin, and Kaviraj Girija Bhusan me 103 
S| | 14 Ray : Vaidy a. Te 
Jay 60 | ‘* Chikitsa Tatva Vijnan” (P)| Do - wi De pon —— Lal Das Gupta, Vaidya ; age 3 
aa , years. rs 
Tah 61 | “ Chinsurah Vartavaha ” (N) | Chinsura ... . | Weekly ... | Dina Nath Mukherji ote sie 6 
aa 62 | * Dainik Chandrika ” (N) _ .., | Calcutta ... _ ,. | Daily, except on| ilarides Dutta, Hindu, Kayastha; “ 
may} : Thursdays. age 42 years. 
enh | 63 | “* Daeca Prakas ” (N) ses | EOCE kee ow. | Weekly .. | Mukunda Vikari Chakravarty, Hinda, rr 
) ) Brahmin ; age 41 years. 
ie Ms 64 ” Darsak gy (N) eve eee Calcutta eee eee [o, eee oo | oeceee “oe 
. pale ae 66 | * Devalya hu (P) eas Do. ne nee Monthly ee Girija Sankar Rai Chowdhuri, M.A, wm 
‘ Bl i { ag 66 6é Dhbharma-o-Karma re (P) cu Do, eas aes Quarterly Poe gmc Chandra Chowdhuri, Hinda, 6s 
ath. } ‘cae 
aes 67 | « Dharma Tatva ” (P) ee ge: eee ... | Fortnightly »». | Vaikuntha Nath Ghosh, Brahmo __... rT 
i 2 HYG et 68 | * Dharma Pracharak "(P) ... ih - ves »- | Monthiy | Nrieingha Ram Mukherji, Hindu, j s6 
rey Brahmin ; age 50 years. 6 
a5 A (fe 69 | “ Djamond Harbour H[litaishi”’ | Diamond Ilarbour ... | Weekly ie 7 * peuaes 
Tw ok | (N) , me : 
Patt B4 70 | Dhruba” (P) s+ ee Do. .». | Monthly ..| Birendra Nath Ghosh, Hindu, soo jm 24 
a" ay ae Kayastha ; age 86 years. 18 | « 
eine Be 71 |“ Education Gazette’ (N) ... | Chinsurah oo. | Weekly ..| Mukundadeo Mukherji, M.a., B.L., 1,600 
oy lie ot Brahmin ; age 66 years. 116 | « 
ap a 72 | “ Faridpur Hitaishini "(N) ... | Faridpur ... | Fortnightly ee. | Aaj Mohan Majumdar, Hindu, Vaidya; 300 
anes : age about 76 vears. 117 | 
Se ee 93 | * Galpa Lahari” (P) eee | Calcutta ... | Monthly ».|Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindu, 600 
maa he Kayastha ; age 35 years. 118 | « 
: aap ¥4 | * Gandha-Vanik-Hitaishi’’ (P)| Do. tt oe ... | Ashutosh Kundu, Hindu, Mudi by 1,000 
Pt caste; age 28 year 3. 119 | ‘ 
(al ie. oe 26 | “ Gaud-duta ” (N) oo. | Malda_.. . | Weekly ... | Krishna Chandra Agarwallah ws 400 
mb S| 76 | ** Grihastha ” (P) ww» | Caleutta ... . | Monthly oon | Barak Vaenare 6% ee 500mm 220 | 
RHE ia 77 | * Hablul-Matin ” (N) HO faa ge ans ». | Daily os Suiyid Jelaluddin, Nuhammadan ; age 500 | 
SWile years. | ! 
Thais 78 \‘*Hakim” (P) a. ot ek tS ». | Monthly , ——e Rahman, Muhammadan ; age 600m °° 
2 a years. 
79 |**Haridas or Sri Cauranga| Murshidabad o| BOs ,,. | Lalit Mohan Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin; 
yaaree oe Sevaksa.” (P) age 55 years. 
Wiis | 80 | * Hindusthana” (N) ... | Calcutta ... oo. | Weekly si —_— Datta, llindu, Kayastha ; age 
| Sie ae : 42 years. 
; 8) | “Hindu Ranjika” (N) e. | Rajshahi .. we | Do. ia Kackinnd tin Sarkar, Muhammadan ; | 
| age 40 years. 
, 82 | “Hindu Sakhé ” (P) ... | Hooghly ... ee. | Monthly ee Ra) Svs Kavyathirtha, Hindu, 
: | rahmin. | 
: 83 | ‘ Hitavadi ” (N) oo. | Calcutta ves eo: | Weekly ... | Manindranath Bisu, Hindu, Kayastha; 
: | | age 43 years, and 8 others. 
: 84 |“ Hitvarte’ (N) ». | Chittagong » t Do. — Lal as Gupta, Hindu, 
(at ee alaya- | 
14 ge | 85 | « Repereeins Siniee Petra’ | Calcutta ... « | Monthly .. | Dr B. M. Dass, Christian ; age 48 
| 4 86 | ‘* Homeopathi-Prachar”’ (P) a. ee | Do. ... | Probodh Chandra Banerji, Hind, 
i | 3 Brahmin ; age 40 years. 
4 87 | ‘Islam-Abha” (P) sce |] Daccn ove ee | Do. ~ .. | Sheik Abdul Majid . | 
a 88 | “‘ Islam-Rabi” (N) .. | Mymensingh coe | Weekly | .. | Maulvi Naziruddin Ahmad, Mausul- 
ve | man ; age about 33 yeara, | 
De #9 | “Jagat-Jyoti” (P) ve | Caloutte ox « |» onthly , | Joanatana Kaviraj, Buddhist 5 age 66 
¢ § | years. ; 
Oi) | “‘ Jagaran” (N) .., eo. | Bagerhat.... eo | Weekly ..|Amarendra Nath Basu, Hindu, 
: Kayastha. me 
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N oe of publication. Where published. _ | Edition. : Name, caste and age of Editor. - ciretation 


Bengali—con tinued. ear 
“ Jahannabi” (P) Calcutta ... . | Monthly Sudhakrishta Bagchi, Hindu, Brah- | 


| min ; age 28 years. 
« Janmabhumi” (P) a eee eee <t a ‘ ang utta, Hindu, Kayastha; 
| | age 30 years. 
“Jasohar” (N) ... as | OBSOTO see _| Weekly a Anenda Mohan Chaudhuri, Hindu, 
ayastha. — 
“Jubak (P)  « . | Santipur ... . | Monthly ... | Jnananda Pramanik, Brahmo; age 88 
years. 


“ Jugi-Sammilani ” (P) Conilla ... 1 2 Radha Govinda Nath, Hindou, Jogi ... 


“Jyoti? (N) .. | Chittagong ... | Weekly | Kali po pene Chakravarty, Brahmin ; 
| | age 46 years. . 
6 Kahini ° (P) eee ooo Calcutta eee ‘ Monthly pee — Charan Sen, Tanti, age 
years. | 
“ Kajer Loke ” (P) Me | De. .| Saroda Prasad Chatterji, Brahmin; 
age 46 years. x 
“Kalyani’’ (N) ... . | Magura ... ... | Weekly bis respec i Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 
| : years. 
“Kanika’’(P) .. . | Murshidabad . | Monthly ... | Umesh Chandra Bhattacharya, Hindu, 
: , Brahmin ; age 87 years. | 
* Karmakar Bandhu”’ (P) ... | Calcutta ... in Do. Banamali Seth, Hindu, Swarnakar; 
: : age 42 years 
“ Kasipur-Nibasi’’ (N) .. | Barisal ... . | Weekly ...| Pratap Chandra Mukherji, Hindu, 
| Brahmin ; age 68 years , : 
“ Kayastha Patrika’’ (P) Calcutta ... .| Monthly | ... | Madhu Sudan Roy Bisharad, Hindo, 
. Kayastha ; age 65 years. } 
“ Khulnavasi’’ (N) .| Khulna... ... | Weekly .| Jetindra Nath Basu and others, 
: Hinda, Kayastha ; age 87 years. 
“Xohinoor ” (P) .. | Calcutta ... ... | Monthly .| Mabammad Rusun Ali Choudhuri ... 
“Rrishek” OO) ow... sudo Mag ani Do. ...| Nikunja Behari Dutt __... va 
“ Krishi-Sampad” (P) | Dacca... .| Do. ... | Nishi Kanta Ghosh, Hindu, Kayatha ; 
| age 83 years. | 
* Kushadaha” (P) | gee | Caloutta ... sae Do. .|Jagindra Nath Kunde, Hindu, 
Brahmo ; ago 36 years, 1 
“Mahajan Bandhu” (P)_... ere } es — Krishna Pal, Hindu, Tambuli ; age 
ears. : 
“Mahila” (P) _... isi WO. © ons sas Do. Revd. Braja Gopal Neogi, Brahmo ; 
age 68 years. 
9.000 ** Mahisya-Mohila” (P) ; aM os Do. ss weeeas , shad 
~ a ‘*V ahisya Samaj” (P) * ma. & Do. ... | Narendra Nath Das, Hindu, Kaivarta 
* Mahisya-Surbid ” (P) »»| Diamond Harbour ., Do. — Haldar, Hindu, Kaivarta ; 
| t : a yearn, 
900 ** Malda Samachar” (N)_... | Malda__., Weekly Kaliprasanna Chakravarty, “Hindu, 
Brahmin. 
1.600 *Manasi’’ (P) ... .| Calcutta... ..- | Monthly .»|Subodh Chandra Dutt and others, 
: | Hindu, Kayastha ; age 38 years. 
‘‘Manbhum (N) ... | Purulia ... . | Weekly Pagala Charan Ghosh, Hindu, Kayase 
tha; age 41 years. 
“ Mancdarmala ” (P) .»- | Caloutta ... . | Monthly . | Umesh Chandra Das Gupta Hindu, | 
| , Brabmin ; agg about 56 years. | 
“Medini Bandhab” (N) _ ... | Midnapore w+ | Weekly ..| Devdas Karan, Hindu, Sadgope ; age 
45 years. 3 
“ Midnapore Hitaishi’’ (N)...| Ditto ... ne | sie sual Nath Nag, Hindu, Kayas.- 
| | | tha; age 36 years. — ; 
y Moslem Hi‘aishi’ (N) _ ... | Calcutta ... : ; peers 9 Abdur Rahim and Mozunie } 6,300. 
| mal Haque. 
“ Muhammadi ” (N) es : Me . | M sf ole Akram Khan, Musalman;| About 1,400 
| age 87 years; and Maulvi Akbar 
han. © 
“Mukul” (P)_.. ee Ge ss .. | Monthly .|Hem Chandra Sarkar, Brahmo; age 1,000 
38 years. S . 
“‘Murshidabad Hitaishi”’ (N) | Saidabad ... | Weekly .,|Banwari Lal Goswami, Hindu, 
e Erahmin; age 48 years. 


‘ Namasudra Suhrid” (P) Farid pur -. | Monthly | Aditya Kumar Chowdhuri, Nama- 
sudra ; —? ears, 4 
“ Nandini’ (P) ... «| Howrah ... ‘ Do, Ashtosh Das Gupta Mahalilanabis, 
| Hindu, Baidya; age 40 years. © 
“Natya Mandir” (P) .. | Calcutta .. Do. | Amarendra Nath Dutta, Hindu, 
| Kayastha; age 39 years. | 
“ Natya Patrika” (P) DO. ic 1 De ..| Narayan Chandra Sen, Subarna- 
| banik ; age 31 years. | 
“Navya Banga” (N) . | Chandpur .» | Weekly Harendra Kishore Roy, Hindu, 
| Kaysstha ; age 23 years. ) 
“Nayak” (N) ... .. | Caleutta ... .. | Daily _| Panchcowri anerji and Birendra 2,800 
) ops * : ; Chandra Ghosh. © oe | 
“Nava Jivani” (P) see ‘ ) Revd. Lal-@ehari Saha, Christian; | 209 to 800 
: : | za e 64 years. : 
“ Navya Bharat’’ (P) ie : . Devi P boxe Ray Chowdhuri, |1,000 to 1,600 
| oes Hindy, Brahmin; age 60 years, , 
“Nihar” (N) Vee ‘i Madu Sudan Jane, Brahmo; age 500. 
gre 44 years. ' 
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No. ~ Name of publication. - ” Where published. 3 
| Bengali—continued. | | ie 
138 | “Noskhali Sammilani” (N) | NoakhaliTown  ., | \' eckly 
-184 |“ Pabna Hitaishi” (N) [Patina | sxc at «6a 
136 | “ Pallichitra’”’ (P) oo | Bagerhat e | Monthly — 
196 | * Palli Prasun ” (P) wes Joynagore, 24-Parganas Do. 
| 1atr, ct 
437 |“ Pallivasi”’ (N) ... son] A ‘dee vee | Weekly 
188 | “ Pallivarta’”’ (N) ... | Bongong ... aol Do. 
189 |“ Pantha” (P) _... ie Caleutta ‘chin »- | Monthly 
140 = Patake ” (P) eee coo | Do. vee TY) Do. 
14) | *‘ Paricharak *’ (N) eee) o». | Bieweekly 
342 | “ Prachar”’ (P) ... | Jayanagar — ate Monthly 
‘148 | ** Praja Baudhu’’(N) _ ons Tippera oes « | Fortnightly 
144 | “ Prajapati ” (P)... ». | Caloutta ... es. | Monthly 
146 ne Pra hat a (P) sop con | Do + ges eee Do. 
146 | * Prabhakar ’’ (P) oni BIOs clone saa «= Do 
147 | *‘ Prakriti’’ (P) . a Do. .. sea’ 0 Do.: 
248 | * Prantavasi ua (N) os» | Netrokona ese | Weekly 
149 | * Prasun ’’ (N)_ ... | Katwa... * Do. 
160 | * Pratikar” (N) ... sat Berhampore ‘ Do. 
161 |“ Prativa”’ ie) we «- | Dacca se ss .«. | Monthly 
162 | ** Prabasi’’ (P) ... - | Caleatta -., set 6D. 
268 | “ Pravasi’ (P)... ve DO... ese os} Do 
164 se Priti C (P) eee eee Do. ee0 aoe Do. 
166 | * Puja 2 (P) se0 oe FS Do eee ow Do, 
166 | “ Puspodyan” (P) - DG 5s eo | Do. 
167 | “ Purulia Darpan” (N) | Parnlia seo. vee | Weekl 
168 | “Rahasya Prakas’(P) _... | Calcutta ... -+ | Monthly 
169 «* Rangpur Darpan ” (N) - oe | Rangpur ... ... | Weekly 
160 | « Rangpur Sahitya Parisad Rangpur see. ews Quarterly 
_ | _ Patrika.’’ (P) se wit, 
361°{ “ Ratnakar” (N) -. | Asangol oo. | Weekly 
162 | “ Sadhak’’(P) ... "s Nadia ove .. | Monthly 
163 | “Sahitya” (P)... Gokawe 1... 3 De 
164 | “Sahitya Parisad Patrika” ‘a ae ae ee. | Quarterly 
166 | “Sahitya Sanghita e ee «. | Monthly 
166 | “Sahitya Samvad ” (P) .. | Howrah , 0. 
167 | ‘‘Samaj"’ (P) .. | Caleutta ... Do. 
168 | ‘Samaj Bandhu ” (P) sea me Do. 
169 | *‘Samaj Chitra ”’ , vo} Dacca. i. ois Do. 
170 | “ pecs ” (N) . | Calcutta ... . | Weekly 
171 | “Sammilan” (P) a ee | eee Quarterly 
372 | “ sammilani”’ (N) ois ao AES Fortnightly 
173 | “ Sammilani” (P) pe ae | ee . | Monthly 
174 | “* Sandes ”’ (P) owe ae ae eye | Do. 
176 | ** Sanjivani ” a o ae. ies > | Weekly 
176 | * Sansodhini” (N) ... | Chittagong - wt Do 
177 |“Santi’ (P) i ee eee | Monthly 
178 | ‘* Saji” (P) vee | Calcutta sep wet Do 
3179 | “ Senweti’ (Py. . oe be ct Do. 
180 | “ Sansar Subrid ” =~ .» | Belgachia — sd Do. 
181 | **Sachchashi Suhrid” (P) ... Calcutta ... wai Do. 
182 | * Sebak (P) eee eee | Dacca eee eee Do. 
183 | Senapati = (P) eee eee : Caleutta eee abe | Do. 
184 |“ «Suu? (P) ie ol: ae | a Do. 
1865 | “ Sourava ” ° a M ingh } a oO. 
186 |“Siksha” (P) =| Ree : E1 Do. 
187 | “Sikshak ” (P ) eve Barisal . : eee Do. 
188 | “Siksha Prachar” () + | Mymensingh =. ae |_~—dDo. 
| aed 
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Ra jena Lal Ghos Hin gaa “ Siksb 
aoe fale 
Basanta Kumar abinode Lhatta- “6 83] 
charyya, Hindu, Brahmin; ago 4 a Sash 

years. “ Sopat 
Asha pe - esi gs Abont 60 e 
60 (P) 

194 | “Sri 
900 Anan 
finda, | | 196 | “Subs 
mew es, Sok ms 196 | ‘“¢ Sub 
Rajendra La a 800 fnig7 | “ Sum 

ae Charan D as we ae 600 
Kailas Chandra Sarkar; age $8 years | 400 HB 198 | “* Sutl 
Revd. G. C. Dutt, Christian ; age 46 1,400 

years. 199 | “Sup 
Furna Chandra Chakravarti, Kaivarta 200 fe 200 | “ Sur 

‘Brahmin; age $4 years ; and others, | 
Snanendra Nath Kuinar ,., ee 760 WE 201 |“ Sak 
Devendra Nath Mitra .... ee 200 | | 
Mobammad Aiyub Khan... wre 600 HH 202 | “Sud 
Devendra Nath Sen as si 1,00 3 

0+ eee ‘ 203 ee a! 
Banku Behari Ghosh, Goals 5 age 42 645 
enrich Prasad. Gangaly, Hind no 6 es 

amakshya Fra y, Hindu, | 506. 

Brahmins ago 56 years. ) 205 | “Sw 
' Dhiteadew'} Nath Ganguly... - 760 fe 206 | “Ta 
Ashutosh Mukherji ve re 600, #207 | “Ta 
Ramananda Chatterji, M.a. ove 6,000 He 208 | “Ta 
Pransaukar Sen, M.A. oe a $00. 209 |“ Ta 
Kshirode:Behari Chowdhury, B.a. .. 26) 210 | “Te 
Jnanendra Nath Bose _..... 200 We all | “ Te 
Amulya Ratan Chatterji; age 41 years ‘About 700 @ 

Purna Chandra De, Subarabanik ; 800, R218 | Te 

age 32 years. | e 
Sarat Chandra Majumdar, Hindu, 400. 318 | “Ts 

Brahmin ; age 43 years. Bala | Ts 
Panchanan Sarkar, M.., B.L. - 600 216 | “Ti 

nos seo | 200 216 | * U 
Satis Chandra Viswas, Hindu, Kai- 200 e 

varta ; age $2 years. | 217 | “U 
Suresh Chandra Samajpati | 1,500 : 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 1,800 218 | “U 

Vidyabhusan. | 
Shyama Charan Kaviratna a 600 
Pramatho Nath Sanyal, rnaes Brah- 1,000 

min; age 38 years, . 

Radha Govinda Nath ... ee 700 
Adhar Chandra Das re - 450 
Satis Chandra Ro eee 08 00g ce 
Jnanendra Nath ove eee 700 
Kunja Bebari Dae Keg 200 
Kali Mohan Bose, Brahmo, exe about 300 

40 years. 

Bijoy Krishore Acharys, B.Ajy LEBoy | 450 

"Carleton | ; age 46 years, 

‘Upendre Kishore Roy Chowdhury, $00 

ahmo ; age 45 years. 
Sivanath Sastri, m.a., and dthers ce 6,000 
Kasi Chandra Das Gupta, Brahmo; 400 
age 60 years. 
Atul Ohandra Roy Chowdhury, 200 

Hind, a age 36 yoars. 

Nikbil Nath Roy oa vs 600 
Sarat Chandra joe eee 

Sarat Chandra Dev Kavikoumadi, | 400 

Hindu, Kayastha; age 48 years. 

Rajani Kanta Guha, Brahmo ; age 48 400 
Reva. W. C 56 200 
v arey ; age years ove 

Baradakanta fre or Hindu, 1,300 

Kayastha; age e 88 years. | 
Kedar Nath Majumdar 7 see ooecee 
ave ae Sen, ner B.Le oes rH 

vd. W. Carey; ears vee 
Maulvi Moslem af om Chowe 1,000 
dhury ; age iS race 
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« Siksba Samachar” (N) 


|e Silpa-o-Sahitya” (P): 


“ Snehamayi ” (P) 
és Sooak 99 (P) 


vee" 


“Cri Sri Vaishnava Sangini”’ 


(P) 
“Sri Sri 
Ananda Bazar Patrika. 
“Sunbarna-banik ” (N) 


“Syhrid’’ (N) eee 
“Sumati” (P) 


“Surhid ” (P) 


“Suprabhat” (P) 
<6 Suraj . (N) eee tt 


‘Suhrit’ (P) .« 


|“Sudhi” (P) it 


“Suravi” (P)°. 0 


6 Searsaker Bandhay'’({P) «i. { 


Vishnu Pri &-0- 


) 


.|Pabne | 
| Caleutta 


‘ ¢ > 
+ae 


“ Swastha Samachar '’:(P): -» 


“Tambuli Samaj ” P) 
“Tara” (P) 


“Tattwa Keumudi’ “ (P) "y 


“Tattwa Manjari 


‘¢Tattwa-bodhini Patrik sf ae 


“Teli Bandhav ” (P) 
“Toshini’’ (P) ... : 
‘Trade Gazette’’ (P) 
‘“Triveni’ (P) ... 
“Tripura Hitaishi’’ (N) 
“ Uchchasa ” (P) 


“ Udbodhana ” (P) 


“ United Trade Gazette ”’ (P) 


*Upasana ”’ (P) 


‘Utsav £P)  .z. 
‘‘Vasudha ”’ (P) 
“Yamuna ”’ (P) 

* Yogi Sakha ” (P) 
“Yubak ” (P 

* Vartavaba ”’ (N) 


‘Vandana ” (P) 

66 Vijay a 0? (P) 

. Vauntet » (N) 

“ Viswavarta ’’ (N) 
“Vikrampur ” (P) 
“ Vasanti ” (P) 


English- Bengali, 


“Ananda Mohan 
Magazine.” (P) 


College | 


“ Bangavasi College Magasine’ nr 


) 
“Dacca College M azine 
P) ” 


‘* Dacca Gazette” (N) | 
6 Dacea Review ” (P) 


b ed 


“Jagannath College Maga- 


ne. (P 


“ Loyal Citizens? (N) 


sie Mymensingh 


Dacca: . oe 
Caloutta 
Dacca 
Calcutta 
Do. ee: y Weekly 
Des” , | oe 


Bakarganj 
Dacoe™ ‘ius 


‘Caleutta ... 
Do. 


Do. 
Monthly 


Howrah ..:- 
Caicutta. i 3 


Do. 

I ee la 
rregular 

. | Fortnightly 
Monthly 
Do. 


Basirhat ... 
Comilla 


Calcutta ... 
Do, | 
“De” vse 
Murshidabad : Do. 
Calcutta . eee 1 ae 

| cas Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Weekly 
Monthly - 
Do, 
Weekly 


Dacca eee ° Do. 


Howrah . eo 


Quarterly 
Ditto Monthly 
-Mymensingh 


Monthly 
Calcutta ... 


Do. 
‘Tacos... Quarterly 
Do. | Weekly 
Do. : Monthly 
Do. | Do. 
Calcutta ... Weekly 


..|Parna Chandra Ghcsh, Kayeathe 5 


_ | Jajneswar Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; | 


e Yogananda Pramanick .... roe 
Hindu, 

ue Bipin Chandra Pal and others ae 
Chowdhury, | 


_| Hara Govinda Siromani AO 


_|Kamud Bandhu Chakravarti, Hindu, 


“| bhushan Goswami, | 
Eatye Bhushan Dutt Roy, Baidye ; 


Madhu: < 


anion: Chand 
a, eidya ; 


eva A. GBs 


: aa Wea ae 
- Gent. Medey Byler... 


Hemendra Mahe a Sais, Enhoes age. ee 
pc 


$6 years. 


q condan Das Adhikati; Valahoab; 


age 30 years. = — 


Rasik Mohan Chakravau 
age 41 years, 


banik ; age 29 years, 
Rama Charan Pal, Hindu, Kayastha 


age 40 years. 


. | Jotindra 7Mohan Gupte, . BL ; Hinda, 


Baidya ; age $6 years. 

Sm. Kumudini Mittra... py he engl 
Kishori'* Mohan Roy, “Mindy, 
Kayastha ; age 38 years... 

28 years. 

age 23 years. 

age 46 years. 


smith caste ; age 40 years... 
Dr. Kartic Chandra Bose, . B. 08 


ue Rajkris‘o Fauland others . °; wet 


Tarapada Chatterji ; age 28 years as 
Lalit Mohan Das, m.a, and others , 


— Das: Pal, 
ears, 
Po ul Chandra Gupta, Sastri; age 
41 years. 
Kamal Hari Mukberji ... ace 
Satis Chandra Chakravarti ; 


age 26 years 
Bhabataran Basu, Hinda, sce descegid 
age $2 years. 


Narayan Krishna Goswami a pa 


age 66 yenrs. | : 
Ramdayal Majundar, M.a., and others 
Banku Behari Dhar sees) | 
Phanindra Nath Pal, B.a. 
Adbar Chandra Nath si 


Girija Nath Mukherji, 
Brahmin ; age 42 years. 


N ogendra Nath Pal 
Hindu, Kayasthba ; age 37 years. 


...| Abines Chandra Gupta, Vaidya ; age | 
; Jena Nath Gupta, Hindu, Vaidya ;|.. 


age 33 years. 


Brahmin. 
G. C, Basu coo eee wee 


Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham, and Bidhu- 
Hindu, Brahmin. 


Be es By Nath Bhadra and Bidhu- 


_ | Lalit Mohan Chatterji Brahmo ae 


bhushan Goswami. 


Kiran Gopal Sinha, Hinda, Subarna- ae 


Kalabaran Ghosh, Hindu, Kayastha ; me 


Nagendra Nath Shee, M.A., Gold- 


, | Kali Charan Basu; age about 40 years ; 
: Rabindra Nath Tagore eee eve 
Hinda, Teli; age}. 


Kamaniya Kumar. Singha, Reahueo: oe 


Swami Saradananda su soo] 


Hari Pada Das, 14 - Brahmo } age or. 


.| Baranashi Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; i 
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zine.” (P) 
“Tiptees Gaide” (MN) 


‘Garo. 


* Achikni Ripeng” (P) 
“ Phring Phring’’ (P) 


Hindi. 
‘‘ Barabazar Gazette ” (N) 
“Bharat Mitra” (N) 


‘¢ Bira Bharat ”’ (N) 


) 
- pach Bharat Mitra”’ 
“‘ Daragar Daptar ” (P) 
“Hindi Yangabasi” (N) 


(P) 
‘* Manoranjan ” (P) 


“ Marwari’ (N) 
‘* Saraswat Hitaishi ’ (P) 


257 |.“Sevak’’(P) ... 


‘*Sudharurk’ (N) 


Parvatiya. 


Persian. 
‘*Hablul-Matin” (N) 


Poly-bingual. 


‘‘ Devanagar ”’ (P) 
«* Printers’ Provider” (P) 
“ Sadhu Samvad’”’ (P) 


Sanskrit. 
“Vidyodaya " (P) 


Bengali- Sanskrit. 
“ Hindu Patrika’’ (P) 


“Sri Vaishnava Sevika” (P) | Oaleutta 


Urdu. 
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| “ Durbar Gagette ” (N) 
“ Hablul Matin ’’ (N) 
“ Al-Hilal*’ (N) ... 


“ Negare Basm ” (P) 


Eaglish- Bengals —concluded. 
«‘ Rajshahi College Magazine” | Dacca... 


) , 
+ Reatpis Dikprokash” (N) | Rangpur... 


os Sanjaya ves (N) eee 
“Scottish Churches College | Calcutta ., 


o | Fardipur... 


a cueailla -. 


.. | Caleutta ... 


eee 0. aoe 


ee: Calcutta eee 
sas On ue 


oes Do. eee 


‘“Ohota Nagpur Dut Patrika” | Ranchi _.... 


(N)| Calcutta ... 
eee | Do. eee 


sin i a 


‘Jaina Sidhanta Bhaskar” De 


‘“¢Gurkha Khabar Kogat” (P) | Darjeeling 


.. | Caloutta ... 


ee | Calcutta ... 
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! +  otish Uhandra Majumdar 


Board of PrcseRnsOrs, Rajshahi College 


Rama Nath Ghosh, Hindu, Kayastha : 
age about 40 years. : 

Revd. J. Waitt, MA. eee coe 

Rajani Kanta Gupta, Hindu, Vaidya; 
age 48 years. , 


E. G. Phillips 


| Sadananda Sukul mee sie 

Ambica Prasad Bajpai, Hindu, 
Brahmin ; age 40 years. 

Pandit Ramananda Dobes, Hindu, 
Brahmin; age 80 years. 

Revd. E. H. Whitley, Christian 


Ambica Prasad Bajpai, Hindu, 
Brahmin ; age 40 years. 

Ram Lal » Hindu, Kshatriya ; 
age 37 years. 

Harikissan Joahar, Hindu, Kshatriya; 
age 37 years 

Padmaraj Jaina, Hindu, Jain; age 
about 40 years. 

Ishwari Freed Sharma, Hindu, 
Brahmin ; age 50 years, 

R. K. Teuriwala, Hindu, Vaisya___saa.. 

Govinda Charya, Hindu, Brahmin; 
age 87 years. 

Nawab Zadik Lal, Brahmin ; age 30 


years. 
.| Radha Mohan Gokulji, Hindu, Ager- 


wala; age 60 years. 


Revd. G. P. Pradhun, Christian; ago 
60 years. 


Saiyid Jelaluddin, Muhammadan ; age 
61 years. 


| 


& 
Sarada Charan Mitra, m.a.,B.L. 


Nilananda Chatterji, B.L.; age 36 years 


...| Rai Yadu Nath Masumder Bahadur, 


.». | Nawab Ali, Muhammadan Ee 
... | Saiyid Jelaladdin, Muhammadan _.. 
.. | Maulana Abul Kalem Asad, Muham- 


.. ' Maulvi Sayed Hossan Askari, m.a, 
1 and Maulvi Abul Makarim Fasiul 
Wahab. 


Barujtbi ; age 60 years. 
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madan ; ege 37 years. 
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}.—Howw Avunastizavion, 


Tus Nihar (Contai] of the 20th January says that om the occasion of the 

| : - Jast Saugor pilgrimage a boat with nearly 150 

«A deplorable accident "deat pilgrims, most of whom were females, capsized 
of Saugor pilgrims by drowning. =o the rn gare Re: ; 7 salite off the 
Kowkhali Light-house. Only 25 s saved their lives olding on to 
the boat.. Shivé Prasad Misra Adhikari, a peon of the Danton Munsiff’s 
Court in the Midnapore district, was one of them. He says that some time 
after the occurrence of the accident, two boats came from the shore and took 
up the survivors, and landed them afterwards near Hijlikotgarha. But after 
rescuing these survivors the rescuers, namely, the crew of the two rescue boats, 
righted the capsized boat, brought out all the dead bodies in it, robbed them 
of their ornaments and then threw them off into the river. Only one old 
womin was found living and she was saved. Shiva Prasud asked the crew 
their names, but they’ refused to say anything. He, however, came to know 
that one of them was named Ramachandra. They could have saved many 
people had they come a little earlier. An enquiry ought to be made as to 
who they were, to whom the boats belong, and what they were after at tho 
lace. It is extremely hazardous for boats to cross the estuary between 
ij li-Contai and Saugor Island, especially as two extensive sandbanks have. 


been formed there. Every day, however, large numbers of people have to 


cross it by boats; and not infrequently they do it at the risk of their lives. A 
steamer ferry service ought to be established at the place. Many rich men 
have taken extensive plots of land in the place. They can, if they wish, 
establish such a service. 
2. Referring to the assassination of Inspector N. N. Ghosh, the Nayat 
“he teed alee © Derg of the 23rd January observes :— 
Colonies. Aeceasd oluasd helene We fail to see why newspaper-reporters were 
4 Magistrate. Hlearin in camera. not allowed: to be present at the court, though we 
- sallow” with the Principal of hear that the Police Commissioner did not issue an 
acfee vt | order’ cn the subject. An English court of law is 
always open to the public, for that encourages public faith in Hnglish justice. 
Considering the curious rumours which have been afloat regarding the present 
case, 1ts hearing should not have been i camera, We hear that the accused 
has made certain confessions and the police are reticent over the affair, because 
otherwise they would be hampered in their enquiries and those that are 
implicated. in the affair will become careful. It is also rumoured that the 
bullets found in the bodies of the murdered Inspector and the boy do not fit 
the cartridges found on the accused’s person. In fact, the whole thing seems 
to be shrouded in mystery. It is said that the police and the Government 
were against the admission of the public into the court-room during the trial. 
‘ 8. The Nayak (Calcutta) of thee24th January asks if the function of 
Rewarding the captors of the $iVing rewards to those who helped in the arrest 
assassin of Inspector Nripendra- Of the assassin of Inspector Nripendranath Ghosh 
nats Chow. = should not be postponed till he 1s actually found 
guilty by a law-court. : | | 
4. The Bangavasi eee of the 24th January is shooted at ee 
“ , Gastardly ‘assassination of Inspector Nripendra 
Marder of Inspectar Gboeb.” Nath Ghosh FTEs. tte. Thie ease’ peoven tliat 
even the benign: rule of Lord Hardinge and Lord Carmichael has failed to 
stamp. ont the spirit of anarchism from the country. It now seems that the 
police were pone r 
the safety of Lord Hardinge’s person while he was recently in Calcutta. The 
case of | etor Ghosrh’s murder, however, “igh that, whenever possible, 
orp 


the people of this country are prepared to h the police in detecting the 
delinquents, even at the eost of their lives, ' | 


ight in making stringent and elaborate arrangements for 


Nrwap, 
Jan. 20th, 1914, 


Nayak, 
Jan. 28rd, 1914. 


NaYAk, 
Jan. 24th, 1914, 
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SAMAY, 
Jan, 23rd, 1914. 


DAINIK BHARAT 
MITRA, 


Jan, 24th, 1914. 


BasSUMATI, 
Jan, 24th, 1914, 


SaNJIVANI, 
Jan. 22na, 1914. 


MoHAMMADI, 
Jan. 23rd, 1914. 


ernment can prevent agitation on subjects like this. * 

Race 10. The Sanjivans [Calcutta ss - 22nd Jengery pile eo : ee 

ree ae pe ‘The Secretary of State for India has, in sp! 
Ao Yeni , of strong protests 5 a the Indian sda anadlione’ 
the scheme of appointing @ stipendiary Vice-Chancellor for: the Calcutta 
University, fixing a monthly pay of Rs. 3,500. Had this money been spent 

on Lower Education, it would have done great good to this country. bese 
Hiravanpl, ll. The Mttava rn} [Calcutta | of the 23rd J anuary also writes: in the same 
Jan. 28rd 1914. 1 


| (3)— Working of the Courts, 


5. The Samay (Calcutta) of the 23rd January reproduces the letter 

ao Westie te fc Meee which recently appeared in the Hindu (Madras) 

hime’ = SC Ggarding the alleges flogging of a man by the 
Joint Magistrate of Arcot, and remurks:— ~_ 

A Magistrate’s duty is to try cases and award punishment 
to the guilty. But in the present instance, the Magistrate took upon 
himself the task of administering the punishment of flogging without - even 
having, as is the rule, a doctor present on the occasion. Can a human being 
commit such a diabolic act? We hope the Government of Madras will take 
necessary action in the matter.. ii 4 ei’, | 

6. The Datnik Bharat Miira [Calcutta] of the 24th January remarks that 

| the sentences which have been pasted on the young 

accused in the. Barisal. Conspiracy Case are | very 

: heavy. Heavier sentences than five years’ im- 
prisonment ought not to have been awarded. nie 

7. The Basumats (Calcutta) of the 24th January has the following on the 

Sentence of imprisonment Sentence of imprisonment recently awarded to 
awarded to  Maulvi Lenakat, Maulvi Leakat Hossain :— | 
Hossain. : - ...... A man who wilfully breaks the law:should be 
punished in the interests of society. But a: judge.ought, when punishing a 
person, to consider the motive.of his offence, If the,Maulvi Saheb has: dis- 
obeyed the order of the police, he deserves. punishment. no doubt. But some 
time ago when Mr. Cowan repeatedly disobeyed the orders of the police he 


Heavy sentences in the Barisal’ 
Conspiracy case. 


was not punished heavily... Why then has the old Maulvi been awarded such a 
heavy sentence? Is it because he is very fond of the. luxury of delivering 
speeches ? His speeches do not contain anything objectionable and they do not 
fetch him any profit.- Nor is he anxious for fame. There is nothing to show 
that his speeches attract a large audience. In these circumstances, the 
Magistrate would have done well to award him. the same punishment as was 
awarded to Mr. Cowan instead of making a mountian of a mole hill and sending 
an old man of seventy to Jdail.. 


(d)— Education. 


8, Referring to the advertisement - scan volte reigy reais t» oe 
z eo - aeqgvisition of land in Calcutta for a Muhammadan 
and’ Antic "‘Depattaent Se. Arts College and Arabic Department, the Sanjivans 
Calcutta.” [Calcutta } of the 22nd January writes as follows :— 
Is Government then making arrangements for establishing a sepsrate 
college for Musalmans ? We, however, do not want that Masalmans should be 
educated apart from the Hindus. Such a system will not conduce to the 
breeding of friendly feeling between the two peoples. OOS: 
9. The Mohammadi {Calcutta} of the 23rd. January, referring to the 
The new “Educational policy.” ®Ppointment of Englishmen as Head Masters of 
(Appointment of Europeans as schools in this country, observes :—The Govern- 
Head Masters.) ment should early make its: views known to the 
public, and invite their opinion on the subject. This is all the more desirable 
as the new policy of Government will greatly affect the University education 
in this country. | 


The paper thinks that with a little tact and caution the officials of Gov- 


 ViaesChancellor.” strain, on the question of appointing.a 


rain, stipendiary 
Vice-Chancellor, and asks that the authorities ought 


alw 


aed Qty ted tte ~*~ FH 


a 


to. speak out pay whether the, stipendiary Vice-Ch 
always be held by a Thite mane, i. eis a Soe 
12, The Hitavadi: Calcutta } of the 23rd January publishes the second instal- 
‘i “ment of its adverse criticism of the Bengali book 
“ Srikantha ”~a Bengali text- gntitled ‘‘Srikantha”, which has been prescribed 
book of the Calentta University. = 4. 5 text-book for B, A. students by the Calcutta 
University (see Report on Native Papers dated the 24th January 1914, 
aragraph 7). . a SE ee ee ae } | 
. a3, The Hitavadi { Calcuttu ] of the 23rd January asks why Head Masters 
| of English: schools have been deprived of the 
wer of selecting text-books for lower classes from 
the approved list of the Government,’ and Inspectors of Schools vested with 
it. lf every Head Master has the power of selecting text-books, a mistake 
committed by the Head Master of one school in making the selection cannot 
injure other schools. Great harm is being done by the present system of text- 
books being selected by Inspectors of Schools: = Pras 
44. The Anunda Basar Patrika [;Calcutta} of the 22nd January says that 
ae _. the public is wholly unaware of the causes why Mrs. 
Melt aan College"—its Das should be removed from the Principalship of 
wa tec 1 9 ; . thie Bethune College, and a European lady 
appointed in her place. That Mrs. Das has managed the institution witli 
great ability is evident from the brilliant results in examinations, If, neverthe- 
less, she must -be removed from the institution, an Indian lady should be 
app»intel in her place. It would be a shame for India if even now she has‘ to 
look to other shores for any and everything. ee 
15. The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 24th January takes exception to 
, the appointment of a European Lady Prizcipal for 
Oe Bearopena Lady Principal for the Bethune College in place of Mrs. Das, who 
: ae has worked in the post with great credit. The 
College has so long been a public institution and the paper wants to know 
whether it will henceforth be under Government control. : 
16. The Httavadi {Calcutta} of the 28rd January aconey objects to 
the appointment of Rai Rajendra Chandra Sastri 
oa aoe ee ae Bahadur as moderator of question papers on Navya 
moderator. ST  *)SCNyaya in the Sanskrit Title Examination. The 
Rai Bahadur is an m.a. of the Sanskrit College, 
and up till now no M.A. of the Sanskrit College has.ever become a Professor 
of Navya Nyaya. We, continues the writer, do not know that Navya Nyaya 
is taught in any class in the Sanskrit College. And the public does not 
know also that the Rai Bahadur ever acquired a knowledge of Navya Nyaya 
anywhere outside the Sanskrit College. Under the circumstances, how can 
he justly be appointed a moderator of question papers on the subject. 
17. The Sanjtvani [Calcutta | of the 22nd January says:— | 
: ee There are five cohclaraie for the Upper 
Arbitrary. custribation’ of Primary, Middle vernacular and Middle English 
scholarships in Tamluk. ad Sa i agyrghs 
Examinations in the Tamluk subdivision of the 
Midnapore district. It has all along been the practice to assign one-half of 
these scholarships to the Upper Primary Examination and the other half to 
the two middle: examinations, But last vear (1913) a flagrant departure was 
made from this practice. Four of the scholarships were given to four out of 
the six: students who had passed the Middle English Examination, and the 
remainiug one scholarship only was given to one of the 13 students who had 
passed the Upper Primary Examination. The attention of the authorities is 
drawn to the matter. : | 


“Text-books for schools.” 


| (¢)—Local Self-Government ani Municipal Administratem, 


18. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 28rd January severely rebukes the 


iA special rate on cows” at Rajshahi Municipality for levying a special rate 
soanl. oo | 
peas rofessional’ milkmen, Already, the dearness‘of 


fodder and the paucity of the number of cows have made cow’s milk scarce 


ancéllorehip should 


on cows belonging to house-holders as well as to 
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Jan, 22nd, 1914, 


BAasUMATI, 
Jan 24th, 1914. 
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Jan. 28rd, 1914. 


SANJIVANT, 
Jan. 22nd, 1914. 
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and extremely dear in the country. If over aud above this, mufasral pnp; 
cipalites Ht to levy taxes on all cows, it will become|siraply Sirvnesttle 
for mufassal people to maintain cows. Again, the Rujshahi municipality 
cannot justly realise a rate on cows before providing pasture lands for them 
outside the town. *, aa ee : 


(7)— Questions affecting the land. 


Mosteu Biyratest, 19. In continuation of his previous article on the transfer of occupanc 
Jan, 38rd, 1914. rights, Khadem Neral Hosain writes thus to the 
“The law of the transier of Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 23rd January :— 
oe eke a Some thousands of bighas of land in tho 
Putildaha Pargana. which have fora very long time been in absolute possession 
of their occupiers, have been declared under this mischievous law as non. 
transferable. How has “local custom” been respected under section 13 (sic) 
of this Act? ver since the creation of the Patildaha Pargana, holdings 
have been freely sold and purchased, and raiyats have been planting and 
eutting “down trees, building houses. establishing jats and digying tanks 
without having to ask for the zemindars’ permission. We do not know why 
the settlement authorities have now declared all these things ‘as illegal and 
thus deprived the raiyats of » right they have enjoyed so long. Suppose, a 
jotdar runs heavily into debt and sells his jot to another man. When the 
purchaser goes to the zemindar to get what is known as mutation of names 
done, the zemindar’s officers enhance the rent of the land, or at least make 
him pay them a handsome bribe. In many cases these corrupt officers have, 
we know, declared the land as unfit for being transferred, or have raised its 
rent enormously simply because they could not get anything for themselves 
from the new owner. ‘lhe few bighas of land which a peasant cultivates are 
all that he possesses inthe world. If now he is to be prevented froin selling his 
land when necessary, his lot is no better than a life convietin the Andamans, 
He tills the land, he plants trees on it, he takes all the trouble to improve it, 
and yet as soon as he cuts down a tree, which he or his father had planted, 
the zamindar comes ‘down upon him. Can anything be more mischievous 
than this? The Tenancy Act has in a way placed the Indian raiyat on the 
same footing asa helot.. Thanks to the Permanent Settlement, the zemindar 
has to pay very little to the Government as revenue, although he takes every 
be a larger and larger amount in rents from his tenants, even from those 
olding Devottar, Brahmottar or Pirottar lands. Over and above this, there 
are the cesses he realises from them: as nuezur, and also as presents on the 
occasion of weddings and other festivities in his family. We ask the peasantry 
of Bengal to make a united stand against this oppression, and join the Confer- 
ence which is going to be held at Khosganj in the Jamalpur sub-division 
(Mymensingh). Y 
The Moslem Hitaishi also publishes a letter from Serajul Islam of Prata 
baju, in the Bogra district, who repeats the arguments, which have already 
appeared in the paper, about the hardship which the raiyat suffers by not being 
able to sell or otherwiee transfer his occupancy tenure, and describes how the 
possession of this-right is sure to raise the valug of land. The writer takes 
exception to section 183 of the Tenaney Act, which does no end of harm to 
the raiyat and provides cunning zemindars with « very convenient weapon for 
oppressing them on the plea of upholding “loeal custom,” a term which 1s 
not clearly defined in the Act. The writer asks the Government to ascertain 
the local custom of every Pargana, and have a list of these customs made out. 
It is a pity that there is is no one to yoice the grievances of the poor raiyats, 
and the writer asks the Government to grant them its kind protection. 
ee ee 20. The following is taken from an article under the marginally-noted 
ens, 1920(B. EB) ary ienss Setuney Ok" heading which the journal Mahuwan Bandhu 
| eer: [Calcutta] for Kartik and Agrahayana 1320 (B. E.) 
reproduces from the Birbhumbashi :— | 
_ - The legge law of tenancy allows the zemindar to transfer or sell every 
kind of land, but the raiyat has no right ¢> do so. Is it not a shame for the 
civilised British Government? Every kind of tenure is transferable and the 
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ble on. it ought never to be increased. But are not rents obtained 
aaa ihe. raiyat often, enhanced ? In. spite ofall the imaginary eyils which, 
*t is feared by a certain clase of men, will all upon the raiyat $i 


he has the 


oo muon - ndent o 
spo 
21, A corre complains that the aml: of the Kakina estate in the 


«A complaint of raiyats” Of “Pononore district, dave been committi t 
sendin Nein | seeniaden on raiyats. Great scarcity is a Bh. 
in the locality, In spite of that the amla are severely oppressing raiyats an 
realising exorbitantly heavy fines from them for little or no offence. “Bamboo 
is selling at the rate of 4 pieces in the rupee. But the amia of the estate cut 
them down at the rate of from 16 to 40 pieces in the rupee, and this low. price 

t e do not Bee : 
” pi are ees enhanced at the rate of 6 annas er rupee. This is 
breaking the bones of the poor raiyats during their present distress. xo 
The Manager of the. estate is an Englishman who has no acquaintance 
with the language, manners, circumstances and 60 forth of the raiyats. The 
Zamindar himself also seems not. to take any interest in the welfare of his 
raiyats. cy eo a ; : 

. The raiyats of Pargana Sukar had, when severely oppressed by a certain 
superintendent of the estate, petitioned the District Magistrate, Mr. Kiran 
Chandra De, against him. This petition they afterwards withdrew through 
fear, Mr. De, however, made a personal enquiry on the spot and seems to 
have induced the Zemindar to dismiss the Superintendent. It is rumoured 
that he will soon be reappointed to his former post. 7 


_ (h}— General. 


u Should we admit defeat”? To . 2% The Sanyivani (Calcutta) of the 2nd 


the Government on the Press Act J anuary writes as follows :— 
and so forth. 


The. following political questions stand in need of an early settlement. 
They are: — ‘7 

1. The Press Act, 

2.° The new Educational Scheme, 

3. Separation of judicial and executive functions. 

Hindus and Musalmans are unanimous in their views on these questions. 
Resolutions have been passed on them in the Congress and the Moslem League. 
But Government is opposed to the public view on these questions.’ If the 
proposed School Final Examination is placed under the control of Inspecting 
officers under the Government, its condition will be a8 miserable as that of 
middle vernacular, middle English and similar examinations, under their 
control. If such Inspecting officers are vested with the power of deciding 
which school should send candidates to the Matriculation Examination and 
which school should not, the fate of many schools will be sealed. As regards 
the separation of Judicial and Executive functions, the Bengalis have come to 
realise fully that the union of these functions has been leading to miscarriage 
of justice at every step. The Press Act is a blot on British rule, an enemy to 
the country’s good.. Let not the leaders of public opinion in Bengal remain 
satisied with mere resolutions on these great questions in the congress and s0 
forth, Let them ask the public whether it should admit defeat and submit to 
the will of the Government or try to make it understand that the Press Act, 
the new Educational Scheme and the union of Judicial and Executive 
functions are highly injurious to the interests of. the country. Let the leaders 
actually lead the pane in this matter. _ 

23. Al Hilal [Calcutta] of the 21st January, in referring of ~: confisca- 
oe tion of the Zemindar press, says that the-action 
ne he teem -whiek the Simereecst has the. against the 

. Zemindur will agai give rise to the unrest which 
had subsided after the Cawnpore affair, ‘Why is Government hecoming 80 
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provision 


confiscated. -In every:province in India there.is a Legislative Council composed 
of official and non-official members. In conimmon:ljanguage, this Council-is called 
theGovernment. But it is not entrusted with the work of finding out the merit 
or demerit of newspaper articles. And yet‘ the people of:-this-country dance 
with joy saying that they have got self-government, knock their heads on the 
ground for getting such self-goveroment, and stake their: all: for-securing a 
Membership of the Council. ‘l'hey do not-see-the difference: between trath and 
falsehood ; they ruin their home by. mutual dissension, they: make‘:no distinc- 
tion: between:t dag Tay and the disciple:: At the time of ‘the passing of 
the Press:Actoour Mr. Sinha:not a Sinha (lion) who--rales .the- forest, -but the 
monarch of:;the-High:Court:Bar Library was the: Law Member -of-' the: Govern- 
ment.andihe loudly supported the measure. People consider:him to-be a ship 
of legal lore, a:veritable nestor in intelligence and a god, as ‘it, were, among 
lawyers... Getting the: support of such a: man t#evernment: can: very: well 
say.:—-“' Its syour pestle, it 18 your mortar; itis ‘your: teeth we break with 
them.’”? Although we are firm in our loyalty. and. are-staunch: supporters: of 
British: rule in ‘India, we are unable to support this .Press-Aet.’ Government: 1s 
vager to get: “fair comment” from. the public. The. Press-has been made 
‘* free.” in:order that-the Government may know the views of ‘the people on 
administrative questions: But has not ‘‘ fair-:comment”’ come to mean unalloyed 
praise.in the.present state,of administration ? ‘You aré the rulers, why don’t 
ou go on working . the administration. without caring for anything: else ? 
hy:do.you prick.up your-ears to catch notes of praise. or‘ blame ? You will 
want to. knowitheiviews.of. the public and yet you will: not - tolerate: anything 
but .unalloyed praise: How can this be? If: you. want’ comment, you must 
tolerate both praise and:blame. Ifyou grant the privilege of speaking out 
and then restrict the privilege to speaking out: praise. only, you. will ’ simply 
create.a number of hypocrites in the country. Some of: you say~ that. ‘‘ just 
criticism ” may be made.attractive under the garb of language. ‘I'o do so may 
not be.wrong according to your western moral standpoint, but we pray to 
Government tnat. India may ever be spared this sort of morality. Formerly, 
in this country there. was-no distinction between politics and religion. Ill fate 
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allow..one. speak 


£ 4 
~~ j 


the proportion between their.respective accommodation, as appears from the 


following :— 
Asylum for 1,500 Indians ie ... 27,00,000 | 
Ditto 180. Europeans. te oo AGU GU, 


26,. The Daimtk Bherat.. Mitra, (Caloutta} of the 21st January supports 

: the contention raised. by the Advisory Committee 

* a High Coprt and Indien . for students, in London. that there is no necessity 

’ for the.rule,,made by the Bombay, High Court 

requiring. Indian . Barristers. Snfending to practice there to attach themselves 

for a year to European Barristers, which is highly derogatory to the former. 

It hopes... that. the. Secretary, of State for India will consider, this 
uestio Lhe; . ane 3 oo 

’ 27.. The, Datnik Bharat Mitra {Calcutta} of the 22nd January remarks that 

indies eased since the formation of the new Education Depart- 

| ment there has been much useless expenditure. 

The Patna and the Dacca Universities will cost a good deal of money, without a 

proportional gain. It goes on to remark that Government gt has altogether 

changed and it is taking all responsibilities in educational matters in its own 

hands. Up till now the Vice-Chancellor used to: be an unpaid and indepen- 


dent man, but now a paid Vice-Chancellor, probably an Indian Civil Servant, 
will soon be appointed to this post. As a result of such policy, a gulf is being 


created, between; tha: rulers..and.the..ruled. .The people apprehend that b 
the appointment. of a,paid; Vioe-Changellor the Palit and Ghosh funds will 
be mainly: spent.on, buildings. while.no,real work will bedone; 

28.- The Hsiavad,{ Calentta. of the 23rd J ggg Toh, that Sir. Harcourt 


“ Education and Government.” 


public and always to consult them in matters concerning education, and at. 
the same time ppante the policy of keeping from the public official papers 
on an educational’ ‘question. Every educated man who has studied: the 
movements of the Government knows the value of ita avowals of confidence 
in the public. A Mes and straight-forward declaration of Government's real 
purpose is more dig: ms fa than circumvention and mystification. — 
29. The\Daintk Bharat Mitra een of the 20th January, in referring 
Hat-boot question. .. to Mr. Ne ) a 
eee Behar Legislative Council over Mr. Luby’s conduct 
in turning outa respectable Hindusthani' gentleman out of- the court-room 


because he had Hindusthani shoes on, observes :—It seems that the time whicit 


Mr. Nathan has spent on the Dacca and Patna University Committees has 


certainly been very profitable to him, 
It accepts for arguments sake that one should not go before a Huropean 


urendranath anerji’s 
- Resolution, on. edugation. was simply . ridiculous, 
He. londly.; spoke. of,.the.Goverament’s purpose not to hide anything from the. 


than’s reply to the interpellation in the: 


with Hindusthani shoes on. ‘But: the question is who made this rule and: 
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when? Why is Government trying to seek -refuge under the sh 
of ancient askin and’ usage, when it has already broken down: Page 
customs like the Saié and is now bent upon doing away with the custom of 
having ‘ devadasis.’ ee HOGS EEE SPO BORER (eEOSE Ot Se iey 

It then goes on to say that so far it was under the impression that ¢ 
European hat "ah held in: Biater favour than the Hindusthani shod. me 
it appears that its impressions about the subject were ‘altogether wrong. 
The Rutopéan ‘Hat’ stands in the same category as the Hindustani shoc- 
because where the Epropean takes off his hat, the Hindusthani takes off his 
shoe. It says that it does not agree with its contemporary the Amrita Basar 
Patrika which suggests that those who put on Hindusthani shoes will be made 
to walk with their heads downwards. It hopes that Mr. Nathan will forgive ir 
for suggesting an easier method. ‘The Hindusthanis ought to enter the court- 
room with the shoes in their hands and then place them on the chair or table 
just as the Europeans do with their hats. 


20. The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 2ith January fails to find any 
justification for the Government's bearing the costs 
of the case brought against bailiff Meredith by 
Sanjivani Dasi, seeing that Meredith is charged with the grave offence of assault- 
ing a helpless woman and of being drunk while on duty, The Government 
has already spent in the case Rs. 14,000 of the money obtained from the poor 
people of this country, and the paper describes this as helping a guilty servant 
who deserves punishment, against an inoffensive person. The enormous sum 
spent in the case would have given relief to a large number of flood-stricken 
eople, and the Basumati wants to know what the Government will do if 
Meredith is convicted. The other day Meredith’s pleaders wanted to know 
who was meeting the expenses of Sanjivani Dasi’s case. The paper remarks, 
‘‘ Js it then an offence to help the complainant ?” 


$1. On the same subject the Bangavast [Calcutta] of the 24th January 
: says :— 3 a 

ee We know that Government spends money for 

the good of the public. We now fail to understand what interest of the publie 


will be served by the expenditure of twenty or twenty five thousand rupees on 
bailiff Meredith. — 


32. The Nayak {| Calcutta] of the 24th J aig? supports the Government's 
action in defraying the -cost of the case ayainst 

Ibid, bailiff Meredith. We admit, says the writer, that 

unless Government supports its subordinates against 


attack, justified or unjustified, it cannot maintain its prestige and people also 
cannot serve it fearlessly. . : 


83. While admitting that Sanitary Conferences like the one recently 
Rk - held at Lucknow may in time do some good to the 
ee country, the Charu Mihir ‘Mysensingh of the 20th 
January says, that in consideration of the fact that malaria and various other 
diseases are killing thousands of men in India every year and that the people 
of this country are too poor tO improve the sanitation of the places they live in, 


oe Government should take immediate steps t> put an end to this state of 
things, 2 . 7 : 


34. Referring to the Sanitary Conference at Lucknow, the Nayak 
ae _—* of the 23rd January writes:— 

We do not think that a wide circulation in the 
mere of vernacular pamphlets of the recommendations made by the Conference 
willdo any good. We admit that our people take very little care to improvo the 
surroundings in which they live; but the Government also does not do all that 
it ought to do in the matter. The Government’ has more than once acknow- 
ledged the importance of ré-excavating many a silted up canal and river, 45 
e.7., the Jamuna about twenty-six miles to the north of Calcutta, the Bhairab in 
Jessore and many other rivers and canals, But has it so far done anything 
to re-excavate them? Does the Government take proper steps to rid the 
country of malaria and other diseases which carry away a large number of 
men every year? What good will then a mere perusal of the pamphlets do? 


. 


The case against bailift Meredith. 
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We know, of course, that the Government will do what it likes best ; but still 


t speak out the truth. plainly. 
we "35. "Referring to the nitaous that Mr. Blackwood, 1.¢.8., will be appoint- 


ed Chief Presidency Magistrate in Calcutta, the 
The Chief Presidency Magis- Pisiguadi [Calcutta of the 28rd J anuary says :— 7, 


tratesbip of Calcutta. | . 


i We do not like the idea of ‘a civilian being - 
appointed Chief Presidency wep ipl because he cannot be expected to have: 


the legal knowledge rersaseray & or managing a strong bar. A barrister-at-law 
ought always to be appointed to the post. a bore 


e 
7 


I1I.—Leaisiation. | 


36. ‘Referring, to the Medical Bill the Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 23rd’ 
“The Medical Bill.” January says:— 


What does the Government mean by me 
ical 


that it wants to save qualified medical men and the public from m 
practitioners who have received their education in unrecognized institutions ? 
Government has not shown to what extent these practitioners are injuring 


qualified medical men and the public and the public also have never sought 


from the Government protection from their hands.. We have never heard also- 
that the death rate in the mufassal is increasing through their fault, Why 
then is Governm nt so eager “to save” the public? The Madras and Bombay 
Acts on the subject do not pretend to have the saving of the public as, their 
object. The role of suviourship is a special feature of the Bengal law and 
this is why it speaks so much of students of recognized and unrecognized’ 
schools while the Madras and Bombay laws speak only of qualified and’ 
unqualified medical practitioners. It cannot be said that all students of 
unrecognized, schools are quacks. Moreover, the Bill does not prevent such’ 
men from practising medicine. They will go on practising it as well after 
the passing of the Bill as they have done before it. The object of saving the 
~~ ic and qualified medical men will not,: therefore, be served by the new 
aw.’ ‘lhe new law will.serve only to bring non-official medical istitutions 
under the control of the Government and private medical practitioners under: 
the control of official medical men, who will form the majority in the couucil 
prescribed under the law. The medical profession ought to protest vigorously 
against this. Why should not non-official medical men form the majority in the 
council? There are many things in the Bill which have made the public 
suspicious of the intention of the Government in. framing it. | 

37. Referring to the Bengal Medical Bill, the Mohammadi [Calcutta] of 


“The engal Medical Bil’ 2°. 28rd January cays that the purpose o the 


Government in framing the bill is no doubt very 


good. Quacks are no doubt a pest in the country, But still they do some good 
by ministering toa certain extent to the medical needs of helpless villagers. 
Government should, therefore, make some arrangement for providing villages 
with medical aid. Charitable dispensaries should be established at: intervals 
of 3 or 4 miles throughout the mufassal. This should be done with the com- 
bined efforts of Government and the public. Again, arrangements should bo 
made for holding an examination in which the madical capacities of the un- 
qualified men who are at present practising in the country may be roughly 
tested. As a course of preparation they should be piven a preliminary train- 
ing some where, Those who will fail to pass the examination or will refuse to 
appear in it ehould be. brought under the operation of the new law. 


48, The Basurati [Calcutta] of the 24th 
sie nab hea dete-8 January makes the following saved 8 on the Medi- 
cal Bijl:— 


The non-official members of the Legislative Council wanted to have thé 
passing of the bill postponed for three months, but the Hon’ble Mr. Stephenson 
opposed their motion: saying that the postponement would not lead them to 
any better position than at present. We fail to see what good the passing. of 
the bill will do to the public, especially to-the ignorant masses. Nor do we 
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think the postponement proposed by the non-official members would have har. 
pered the a of the Government i any way. So far the Government hos 
not explained away any of the objections we have raised against the bill, and 
the eagerness with which they are rushing it through the Council shows that 
they are very anxious to have it passed into law. It seems that the Govern. 
ment are so anxious to let the public enjoy the benefits which the law is aup. 
posed to confer upon them that they are quite impatient of any delay. But 
since it isa well known fact that it is only the man wearing the shoe who 
knows where it pinches, one may safely say that the public and their able ang 
thoughtful representatives in the Council know full well what is good for them 
(the public) and what is not, And as it is the public who want the passing of 
the bill put off for three months the Government have not done well in reject. 
ing the proposal. 
The new law will not provide the public with any safeguard aguinst 
uacks but rather encou those agents of death. In the mufassal many a 
overnment doctor acts like a quack. Everybody knows that ina charitable 
dispensary the physician in charge treats quite a large number of outdoor 
atients every morning and that he goes through the work with indecent haste, 
The result is that the medicines he prescribes seldom do his patients any good. 
These doctors have no regard for human life but care only for money, 

- Then again if only those doctors whoare recognised by the Government as 
such are to be considered as qualified medical practitioners, what about the large 
number of physicians who practise, often with remarkable success, the Ayur. 
vedic, the Unani, the Homeopathic and other systems of medicine? Will not 
the registration of Allopaths alone mean that the Government have no regard 
for physicians practising the above systems of medicine? And lastly, the law 
will do immense harm to private medical institutions where quite a large 
number of students obtain a fairly good medical education. The law will brand 
doctors trained in such institutions as quacks. But considering that by far the 

- larger portion of the public are too poor to obtain any other medical help than 
can be had from these physicians, the Medical Ball will, if passed, do no little 
mischief. 

3, The Bangavast [Calcutta] of the 24th January says :— 

* The Ben ae At first view the Benyal Medical Bill seems to 
| yngal Medical Bill ‘ ; 

. be a quite reasonable and necessary piece of 
legislation. But when scrutinised in its present form it seems to be full of 
grave defects. Instead of trying to suppress quacks it aims at bringing highly 
qualified non-official medical practitioners under the control of official medical 
men, Again, why should men who have qualified themselves in Government 
institutions be alone considered qualified and those who have qualified 
themselves in non-official institutions be considered quacks? If Government 
thinks that the standard of education in these institutions is very low, it should 
decide the point by allowing the students of those institutions to appear in the 
same examination with the students of Government institutions. 

It is to be highly regretted that while Government has mentioned the 
Allopathic, Ayurvecic and Unani systems in the Bill, it has taken absolutely 
no notice of Homeenpathy which is spreading far and wide in this country and 
the practitioners of which sre at present held in no less respect than those of 
any otber system of medicine. The Bill, moreover, speaks of “‘ infamous 
conduct in any professional respect” on the part of qualified doctors. This 
may be used as a weapon against Homceopaths. The greatest danger in this 
respect however lies in the provision that the decision of ‘the Council” will 
be final on the subject. In our opinion the Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment and the High Court ought to have the final decision in this matter. An 
elaborate definition should also be given in the Bill of *‘Infamous conduct in 
any professional respect.” ‘‘The Council” ought to have a Homeopathic 
prectstiones among its members, because there is a charceof Homeeopaths 

eing injured by it. Again, asthe number of non-offisial medical men in the 
country is much larger than that of official medical men and as it is the 
non-official medical men who will be interested in the decisions of the Council, 
the Council ought to be constituted with at least half of its members as non- 
official medical men, Unless this is done no non official medical man will 
willingly come forward to have his name registered. 
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V.—Prospects OF THE Crops aND ConpiTIon op THE Peorze. 


40, The Nihar [Contai} of the 20th January complains that the promise 
a fl oe made by the Bengal Government in the B 

Ben ky Legislative Council"— Legislative Council to the effect that in the flooded 
Government’s promise not given area in Contai the realisation of the chaukidari tax 
otteey will be suspended and chaukidars will be paid by 
Government during the period of suspension, has not yet been given effect tu. 
Efforts are being made to realise the tax. And this cannot be helped; because 
Government has not yet puid chaukidars their salary. The food, however, 
has reduced poor raiyats to abject destitution and all they now possess is only 
a poor remnant of their old cattle stock with which they hope to relieve their 
fortune to some extent in the ensuing season. If now they are obliged to sell 
this remaining live stock for paying the chaukidari tax. they will be utterly 
ruined. The attention of the Government is earnestly solicited in the matter. 

Government also promised to remit land revenue if possible. It is not yet 
known what effect has been given.to this promise and whether any orders have 
been issued in this connection on the local officers, 

41. The Prajabandhu {Brahmanberia } of the 20th January deplores the 
miserable condition of cows in Bengal which it 
thinks ie mainly due to the want of pasture lands. 
The paper says that peasants often use pasture lands for cultivation, and it 
asks the Government to'take steps to prevent this. 


Want of Pasture land in Pengal. 


: V1,— MISCELLANEOUS. 
42, The Barisal Hitaishi [Barisal] of the 19th January describes the 
miserable condition of the middle classes in India 
FBP ye a, classes and the and is of opinion that the prime cause of the 
ood problem. | ‘ 
| present unrest is poverty. The Government can- 
not, because of free trade, fix the prices of food stuff, but the paper earnestly 
asks them to pay all their employees receiving small salaries three months’ 
salaries in advance, so that they may buy a year’s supply of rice which is 
steadily rising in price. 
43, Referring to Sir Henry Prinsep’s article in the Nnineteenth Century 
on the Indian Unrest, the Jyoté [Chittagong } of the 


‘‘ Unrest in India” Sir. Henvy ° by ad 
Prinsop’s article. 12th January writes as follows: 


It seems from the article that Sir Henry, in spite of bis long stay in India, 
has not at all grasped the real condition of the Indian people. We cannot 
accept what he has said in the article. English education is not the vause of 
the present unrest in India. Even if it is granted, for argument’s sake, that 


English education is the real cause of the [ndian unrest, it must be said that 
the remedy he prescribes has already been tried and proved unavailing. More- 
over, does it now lie in the power of anybody to stem the course of English 
education in India ? ) 

44, Referring to Sir Henry Toby Princep’s article on the Indian unrest 

— ai - in the Nineteenth Century, the Basumats | Calcutta } 
re eee of the 21th January writes :— 

Sir Henry is now of an age in which a man’s thoughts ought to run not 
towards things worldly but to things spiritual. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that his article on the fediun unrest should contain unmistakable signs of its 
author’s dotage. Sir Henry considers the spread of education, which is the 
everlasting glory of British rule in India, as the sole cause of all mischief. 
We have seldom seen anything so nonsensical as the arguments which he has 
put forward in support of ‘his theory, We fail to make out what is meant by 
‘unreal lite sinaetion , and we doubt whether Sir Henry understands it 
either. Macaulay never tried to introduce any unreal or real literary edu- 
cation into India—he simply encouraged the spread of English education. 
There is absolutely no ground for the supposition that Indians hanker after 
Government service. And what strikes ‘us as rather funny is that a man like 
Sir Henry Prinsep who came to India all the way from England for the sake of 
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service and whoa is now receiving a pension after that service, should speak 
against Indians trying to get into service 1n their own country. ‘The number of 
European barristers in this country 1s steadily decreasing ; Indians do not now. 
a-days get themselves treated by Kuropean doctors very often, but prefer Indian 
doctors to them; in the field of commerce also there are now Indians like 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mukerjee and others. Do these facts show that Indians 
hanker after Government service? In spite of what old Sir Henry may Bay 
no one can deny that the spredd of English education and the establishment 
of universities have done immense good to this country. Sir Henry next finds 
fault with the Government for the leniency they have shown in connection 
with the Khulna Conspiracy case and tlie Cawnpore Riot case. It is useless to 
discuss the silly things which he says on the subject, for it is an admitted fact 
that the dignity of the law is never impaired by the exercise of mercy. A 
class of Europeans are ever on the alert to work i the panic of rebellion by 
describing the present unrest-in India as political. These persons, who are 
totally ignorant of Indian affairs, forget the fact that in Bengal, which they 
often paint in the blackest colours, His Majesty the King-Emperor used to 
go about without any guard, practically so to say, but no one ever thought of 
injuring even a hair on his head. We all know how deeply the Bengal public 
were grieved at the way in which His Excellency Lord Hardinge was sur- 
rounded by the police during his recent visit to Calcutta, Bengal is proverbi- 
ally loyal and His Majesty himself has spoken very highly of Bengal’s loyalty 
to his throne. The unrest in India is not a political unrest, nor is it in any 
way worse than the unrest in England where democracy now reigns supreme 
and where even women are now fighting for franchise. In fact, unrest has 
appeared in republican countries like America and France, and even in 
Germany. This unrest is the inevitable 1esult of western education and 
western civilisation, and in India the poverty of the people fans its fire. The 
unrest is ‘a thing by no means indigenous to India, And those who deny this 
fact know nothing of Indian affairs. | 
45. The Nayak [Calcutta] of the 21st January has the following :— 
*“ Chiraing the cess.” +. The Puranas describe bow the gods churned 
(Causes of the present anrestin .the ocean using the Mandara Mountain as a churn- 
Henge } } ing rod and the gigantic serpent Sesta as the rope 
with which this rod was turned round and round. In the present age we have 
the sight of the English, who have churned the ocean of Bengal for ney a 
century—their churning rod: being English education and its rope English 
civilisation, Among other things which the gods raised from the ocean was a 
deadly poison, and the English have also raised the samething. The only 
difference between $he gods’ lot and that of the English is that while one of the 
former, who was proof against poison, drank it off, the English can neitker drink 
it nor make out where to throw it away. Indeed, they are quite in a fix as to 
what to do with this product of their own labours. This poison is the present 
unrest—this ‘cult of anarchism—which has made its appearance in Bengal. 
From Lord Hardinge down to the lowest police Saheb, every one knows 
somehow or other that the cult of. bombs, anarchism and revolution is a thing 
belonging wholly to the Bengali Babu; and our rulers are now very anxious to 
put an end to it. Some of them would have the entire education of the 
country placed under Government control; somo suggest that instead of 
allowing the Bengali to be an M.A. or a B.A, he should be trained up as a 
blacksmith, a carpenter or a potter; some are of opinion that Bengalis should 
be freely admitted into Government service; and others, again, say that a 
very rigorous system of rule should be introduced into the country to crush 
the Bengali effectually. So farthe Government has not seen or perhaps cannot 
see, its way to accepting any of these counsels except the taking of the control 
vf education in its own hands. And we almost think that the Government has 
not yet been able to decide what it should do to grapple with the present 
situation, ao a 
There is now as it were two parties in the Government, one is the party 
of Civilians who are for repressive rule, and the other the party of non- 
Civilians who advocate a mild and conciliatory policy. - Both parties are 
equally strong, and we fear that between them they will make the administra- 
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tion more lax than it is now. In fact, it is already so as is evident from the 
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frequency of thefts and dacoities. The other evening a polite officer was 
pe in College Square and the assassiM escaped in spite: of the: place 
being well lighted ; dacoities are committed in villages in broad daylight and 
the culprits are not caught; and it seems that a sort of Jethargy has come 
upon the keepers of the peace. Various remedies are being suggested to cure 
this lethargy, and so we will say a few words onthe subject. 

There are three causes which have led to the present unrest and thé spread 
of anarchism, First, there is English education which has deprived the Hindu 
Bengali of all faith in a hereafter, converted him into an atheist, divested: him 
of all scruples against sin and made him disloyal. Secondly, we have English 
civilisation which has created in the Bengali an inordinate hankering after 
western luxuries which are too costly for him. The English cannot in any 
way raise the Bengali’s income, for they aré not only the rulers of the Jand but 
also a race of tradesmen whose competition is bound to reduce his earnings. 
But while the Bengali’s income remains the same, his thirst for western luxuries 
is ever on the increase ; and the disappointment he feels at not being able to 
obtain those luxuries makes him discontented. Then, again, the adoption of 
English civilisation has created in the Bengali Babu a desire to stand on the 
same level as the Englishman, and he is now ever on the alert to find fault with 
his rulers both in the press and on the platform. The result is, that the 
people have lost their old regard and respect for the English. And this circum- 
stance, coupled with discontent and poverty, 1s bound to beget revolutionary 
ideas. Thirdly, the social chaos, which English education has brought about in 
the Hindu community by raising the classes which have always occupied a ver 
low place in the social strata, has created in the minds of these latter as well 
as in those of the advocates of this confusion, adesire for being the equals of 
Englishmen and for driving them (the English) out of their way. It is these 
people who spread the cult of sedition and anarchism. They care nothing for 
society, caste or religion and are averse to every kind of control. These 
‘< nolitical Babus” as we might call them, aspire to fame and greatness and so 
assume the airs of Enylishmen. Your Anglicised Babu will never serve the 
Government in the same way as orthodox Brahmins like Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra Sastri Bahadur and Sir Gurudas 
Banerjee. These Anglicised Babus want to make upinanother way the loss 
they have suffered from being outcasted. And hence the present social chaos 
begets and fosters sedition and anarchism, 

We say, therefore, to the English, ‘ It is you who are responsible for all 
the mischief you have brought upon our country and upon yourselves as well. If 
you had not introduced English civilisation and English luxuriesinto this country, 
if you had not taught the Bengalis that the only aristocracy is the aristocracy of 
money, the present troubles wvuld never have been brought about. Wehave a 
democracy also, but that is quite a different thing from yours. Go to the bank 
of the Ganges and you will find the prince and the peasant bathing side by side. 
Go to the Biswanath Temple at Benares or to the Jaganath Temple at Puri, 
and yon will find that rank, wealth, and caste count for nothing there. There 
is no distinction made hetween high and low in a cremation-ground. Again a 
poe Brahmin may sit next to a Brahmin Raja at a feast, although a millionaire 

elonging to a lower caste will not be allowed to do so. This democracy you 
have demolished, and have given us in its place a number of men who, though 
originally members of the i her castes which hayve'so long been the rulers 
of Bengal society, are now An licised and have become the advocates of 
social chaos, You have created in them a desiro for western luxuries but 
have not given them the wherewithal to obtain those luxuries. No wonder 
then that they should be to you like a malignant abscess on the back. The 
sin you have committed by bringing the high castes down from their loft 
state must be atoned for very heavily before peace and happiness come bac 
to the country. If you take account of these facts all will yet be well. 

46. ‘l'o the anarchists the Nayak [ Calcutta } of the 22nd January says :-— Nayak. 

There isa limit to the patience of even tho Jan. Band, 10143 
Re. Bengalis. If you go on committing murders in 
this fashion, the injury will be felt by many and then all Bengalis will become 
angry and rise against you. We see that after the murder of Inspector 
Nripendranath a feeling of intense disgust has come on the Hindu 
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LIST OF INDIAN-OWNED ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS REOEIVED AND DEALT WITH 
BY THE BENGAL INTELLIGENCE BRANOH. 


[Ae st stood on Ist July 1918.) 
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ee 


No. Name of Publication. (Where published.| Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | Cireulation. 


‘* Amrita Basar Patrike*’ Calcutta Daily Kali Prasanna Chatarji, age 48, Brahmin | 1,400 


“« Bengalee” ... Ditto Do. — Nath Banarjiand Kali Nath} 4,600 
ay. 


‘¢ Hindoo Patriot ’”’ Ditto Weekly Sarat Ch. Ray, Kayastha, age 45 years 1,000 


“Indian Empire” Ditto Do, Shashi Bhushan Mukharii, age 55 years,| 2,000. 
indu, Dra Q. 


‘Indien Mirror” Ditto | Daily Satyendra Nath Sen eve «oo | 1,200 
‘¢ Indian Nation °’ Ditto W eekly Sailendra Ghosh, Kayastha, age 89 years 800 
‘¢ Indian World ” Ditto Do. Prithvis Ch. Rey me ee | 600 to 1,000 
$6 Mussalman’”’ Ditto Do. A.Rasuland M. Bahmaz .., eee 11,000 to 3,600 


** Reisand Rayyet’’ Ditto No. Jogesh Chandra Datta, age 62 years ... 


= ee . 
= a 
ES 


‘* Telegraph” Ditto Do. Satyendra Kumar Basu __ese., coe 


| ‘* Herald’’ Dacca Daily Priya N ath Sen 
** Hast *’ Do. oo | Bieweekly ... | Banga Ch. Ray «. 
“ Calcutta Spectator * Caleutts we | Weekly ,,, \LalitMohan 
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I.—Forrien Pouiti¢s. 
88. The Bengalee rejoices at the substantial adyance which has been 
made towards the settlement of the South African 
question, The authorities have agreed to liberate 
bona-fide passive resisters and await the recommendations of the Commission, 
adopting legislation accordingly. The Indians undertake not to press charges 
of ill-treatment and brutality towards the strikers, Government agreeing not 
to produce negative evidence with regard to the matter, but reserving its right 
to investigate ocurrences resulting in loss of life at Esperanza and Mount 
Edgcombe, Government also says that it is anxious that any recommendations 
which the Commission may make on the larger issue of Indian grievances 
should be received at a sufficiently early date to enable proposals to be 
submitted to Parliament during the forthcoming session. It is hoped that 
those proposals, if accepted by Parliament, will ensure a satisfactory and 
permanent settlement. Government considers that such a settlement of long- 
standing disputes is too important to justify any risk endangering its achieve- 
ment by delaying the proceedings of the Commission. The Indians have 
made a vow not to appear before the Commission in view of its unsatisfactory 
constitution and personnel. That vow was made amid circumstances of great 
solemnity and therefore cannot be broken; but Mr. Gandhi and his followers 
have agreed to assist Sir Benjamin Robertson where possible. It was a wise 
thing for the Indian settlers to have accepted the counsels of moderation and 
prudence which were sv impressively enforced by the high authority of His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The wisdom and supreme statesmanship of Lord 
Hardinge in laying aside the reserve of his exalted office and speaking out 
his mind with clearness and emphasis, is now apparent. There was a dis- 
position in some quarters, even among the organs of Government in England, 
to find fault with the Viceroy. he Westminste> Gazette went so far as to 
say that a diplomatist becomes a positively dangerous person when he lets 
his tongue loose. But itis doubtful whether if His Excellency had thoroughly 
identified himself with the popular view in India, Indiansin South Africa, 
backed by the public opinion of India, would have accepted his advice, It 
was also a very wise thing for them to haye abstained from all participation 
in the recent strike. The temptation was great; but it was a part of the wise 
self-restraint which they exercised throughout that they did not seek further 
to embarrass the Union Government by mixing themselves up with the 
controversies in which they were not really concerned. The Rev. Mr, 
Andrews is now in South Africa and has largely interested himself in 
bringing about the result referred to, It igs understood that he saw the 
Governor-General and was present at the last interview with General Smuts, 
There is a large element of uncertainty in the atmosphere of South African 
politics, The promises of the past were discarded, and under the stress of 
sheer necessity the paper’s countrymen had to embark upon a struggle 
which imposed upon them, their wives, and their little children the most 
appalling sacrifices. If South African statesmen had proved true to their 
promises, all this would have been unnecessary; and one of the saddest, 
though perhaps one of the brightest, chapters of modern Indian history would 
have been unwritten. Behind the Government of India stands a united 
people ready to make sacrifices for the vindication of their r:ghts. It is not 


The South African question. 


contemptible disorganized Kaffirs whom the Union Government have to deal — 


with, but a determined people on the spot, backed by millions of their country- 
men in India, The situation is perhaps a revelation to the Union Govern- 


ment, but it is one which they must face and which they must be prepared to 
deal with. : 


S89. The latest development in South Sfrican affairs is more or less a ’ 


| conundrum, remarks the Bengalee. Evidently the 
we African offairs. Union metiennnt has teed at some sort of 
provisional arrangement with the Indians through their leader, Mr. Gandhi, -as 
is only too clear from the decision of the Union Government not to produce any 
negative evidence regarding the alleged ill-treatment of Indians and the 
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Indians’ abstention from pressing their charges in respect of the same. 
this coup on the part of the Union Government has reduced the Enq “ 
Commission to a shadow. -The Enquity Comniission have commenced their 
sittings, but they have no Indian witnesses to examine, and the representative 
of the Union Government is telling them that his client is.mot prepared to 
adduce evidence regarding-the allegations, but is:prepared to meet allegations 
of ill-treatment made'on evidence should any be forthcoming. It now only 
remains for Sir Benjamin Robertson to be posted up in ‘the Indian grievances 
and lay them before the Gommission.. ‘The Enquiry Commission, whose finding 
regarding the charges of ill-treatment is being so anxiously looked forward to 
by the whole civilised world, ‘will most probably have'to let. judgment go by 
default in the absence of Indian witnesses to represent their case, - ‘Ihe honour 
of the whole of India has come to be involved in the question, and this. givin 
away of the case does not seem to have been very wisely decided-on. Already 
the Anglo-Indian Press has begun to chuckle at the prospect of the charges of 
ill-treatment thus hopelessly falling through. | | a 
90. The Benjalee remarks that, referring to the action of the Union 
Gcvernment in deporting ten of the = princi: 
labour leadera, the Zz an writes that “ it is 
only an indication of the hard and decisive nature of the steps that may be 
taken against Mr. Gandhi in the event of his giving the Government any more 
trouble.” The Englishman’e threat~while hardly giving any encouraging 
indication of a right reading of the situation or a right ‘understanding of the 
moral force that is behind ‘the Indian struggle in South Africa, affords 
abundant proof of the profound ignorance of the Hare Street prophet about 
the temper and character of Indians fighting for the honour of their country in 
a distant and foreizn land. Is the nature of the trouble which Mr. Gandhi or 
for that matter the Indian passive resisters gave to the Union Government ‘the 
same which it had to face in connection with ‘the recent’ white labour ‘strike? 


While the Indians in their honest struggle to get themselves recognized as 


citizens of the Empire and treated as human beings, fought their cause backed 
only by the moral force ‘of self-sacrifice, the white labour strikers, in moving for 
the redress of comparatively smaller grievances adopted means which shook the 
very foundations of the Union Government for a time, necessitated the pro- 
clamation of martial law, and caused .a deop sense of alarm and anxiety. The 
patience and ‘self-restraint ‘with which the Indians bore their troubles:and 
sufferings—worthy of the inheritors of agreat moral and spiritual civilization 
earned for them the anstinted admiration and sympathy of the whole civilized 
world. The attitude of the Indian passive resisters during the recent.labour 
troubles was equally worthy of all praise. Unwilling to harass the Union 
Government in their anxious and trying momeuts, when they had to face not 
the peaceful Indian passive resisters, armed only with spiritual strength, but the 
dangerous white labourers equipped with modern weapons, Mr. Gand 
suspended passive resistance ‘altogether. His Excellency the Viceroy in his 
recent speech at Lucknow ‘highly praised the attitude taken by Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers during the ‘recent labour troubles, While any other people ander 
similar circumstances would have taken advantage of the situation and rendered 
the ‘position of the Union ‘Government most difficultand inconvenient, the Indians, 
trained to habits of discipline and self-restraiut, willingly withdrew from the 
field in the interests of law ‘atid order. Nowhere in the hi of the world 
have we come across conduct showing in amore striking manner the qualities 
of forbearance and ‘self-restraint. The Englishman cannot ‘understand all this 
because he will net. He eharges Mr. Gandhi with giving unnecessary trouble 
to the Union Government:and threatens him with deportation. In the face of 
the facts given above, the #nglishnan’s misleading statement that Mr, Gandbi 
is giving trouble to the Union Government is absurd. and untenable. As 
regards the threat of deportation, it is not an inference that the Englishman 
makes but a misthiévoussuggestion, = - | o. 
91. The  Bengalee ig that President Wilson has dgclaret ms 
ee intention to exclude the Hindus from the Unite 

2 ae ” — pe > tee States. He does not contemplete disturbing the 

arrangements with Japan, but ‘he wiil give no quarter to. thé Hindus. ‘With 
one ‘hand he is giving independence to the Philippines and with the other he is 


filching the riglit of residence.in the world’s greatest republic from the repre- 
sentatives of the. world’s most ancient and glorious civilization, Men who 
executed their march from the.log cabin and tan yard to the White sfouse 
realized the diginity of the human soul per 2¢. and shed undying lustre on the 
glorious traditions of that home. of bee: But it was reserved for priggish 
pedagogy to drag down the-banner -of human freedom into dust and to exalt 
in its place the ensign of racial superiority. For some time past the almightly 
dollar has been the.real-political force.in America. And the present régime, 
which began with « flourish of trumpets, 18 potting up an altar to-the co- 
ordinate deity of physical force. The Hindus avast ing very dearly the 
experience that.no country is such a consistent worshipper of the spirit as 
Indias The paper appeale tothe Government of India to watch the trend of 
events from the very beginning .and to close the markets of India against 
America if she persists in her-determination to treat: the population of India as 
pariahs. 3 oe ae 


11.—Howmsy, ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


92, There is an unfortunate tendency, writes the Bengake,in theevidence 32™e4tE, 

on. given by many of the European police officersto “""™" 
nists ab eee Com- insist upon the colour-bar and the exclusion of 
Indians from the higher appointments in the Police 
Service. Not atrace of this is to be found in the recommendations of the 
Public Services Commission of 1887. They indeed complain of the exclusion of 
Indians from the higher ranks of the Police Service, as was the case in some of 
the provinces at the time when they made their report. ‘They say “natives 
of India ought vot to be excluded from those ranks, as is now the case in some 
provinces, but that endeavour should be made to introduce a reasonable propor- 
tion of native officers, due regard. being always had to the efficiency of the 
service.” The Commission recommend for recruitment for the grade of 
Assistant. District Superintendents a limited competitive examinetion in 
England as well.as in India, and.promotion from the grade of Inspectors (see 
ge 121 of the Report). But nowhere do they recommend the exclusion of 
ndians from any. such examination which is now in force. The Commission 
evidently oonttenaaten two examinations, one in India and another in Englard. 
Only one is held jin England, .and Indians are excluded from. it, contrary 
to the spirit of the recommendations of the Public Service Commission and in 
violation of the Royal pledge und the Proclamation of 1858. Years ago, five 
per cent. was the maximum limit fixed for the admission of Indians to the 
grade of District Superintendent. Is this to bea permanent limit, incapable 
of further expansion? In the higher branches of every department of the 
public service, Indians.are steadily gaining ground—not so in the police.’ For 
Deputy Superintendents are only glorified Inspectors. A Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police las said in his evidence that confidential documents are with- 

held from Deputy Superintendents. And be it noted that the police is the * 
least efficient of the departments of the ,Government. In the interests of 
efficiency as well.as.of justice to its countrymen the paper claims that they 
sheet be employed in an increasing measure as District Superintendents of 
olice. 
93.. The Bengalee remarks that, commenting on the anarchist movement _—_uasouzzs, 
and :the murder of * aspector Ghosh, the Jndian th Jan. 1914. 


Anarchy and its remedy, Social . Re ormer says * the cult of murder will be 


- 


rooted .out, if it can ever bs, not by. Gassing in a hurry, a8 has been some- 


times done.in the past, but by enlisting the law-abiding, which is by far the 
largest element in the community. in a campaign against such outrages.” 
This is the right view to take. The social forces must be arrayed against 
anarchism. The community must be banded together, inspired by 8 common 
determination to root. out the evil; and it ig bound to disappear, if not 
immediately, atleast in the near future. It takes some time for a huge 
organism like the social system to move in response to a common feeling. But 
there are signs on all sides that the movement has begun; and the days of 


80 


anarchism are doomed in Bengal. ‘Press Laws and Conspiracy’ Acts ara 
impotent to' deal with the evil. ‘I'hey do more harni thaty good. A drastic 
Press Law invidiously enforced, without remedy or reparation, has the effoct of 
alienating the well-disposed section of the community. - A striking illustration 
is afforded by the forfeiture of the security of ten thousand rapees deposited by 
the Zemindar newspaper, The community is filled with anxiety at the operation 
of a measare involving penalties so heavy and dependent upon executive 
discretion, and public meetings are being held im different parts of the country. 
The Zemindar was an organ of Muhamamdan opinion, ‘but the Hindu com. 
munity deeply sympathise with the misfortune which has befallen it and the 
Bengales has reasons to believe that a public meeting will soon be held at the 
Town Hall of Calcutta demanding a repeal of the Presa Act. However that 
may be, it is satisfactory to notice that there is general recognition everywhere, 
among European and Indian sections of the Press alike, of the fact that if 
anarchy is to disappear, the result must be largely achieved by the action of the 
community and the determined attitude of public opinion. Even the Pioneer 
has come round to this view and says that “the best defence—one may say 
the only defence—against such a policy is a strong public opinion, and it is 
satisfactory to observe from the feeling displayed at the late Inspector's 
funeral signs of the growth of a genuine popular feeling against these atrocities 
which, if it is maintained, will do more than any official action can to put a sto 
to them.” But while the Government is vigorous in enforcing the Press Act 
against Indian journals, there is a peril of another kind which has to be 
guarded ayainst. ‘lhe Soctal R:former, which has been already quoted, refers 
to it in the following terms :— : 


_ To our mind a more serious danger at the present moment is articles like those on the 
“Indian Peril’ in the Zimes whioh, by magnifying the work of a handful of mischief-mongers 
and belittling the influence of thé vast mass of well-disposed educated men, lead the latter 


to despair of being ever properly understood. The Government of India can adopt 
stringent measures to deal with Indian extremists, but unless it can find effective means of 


dealing with envenomed writers in the English Press, its task in this country will always 
remain half accomplished.” | : a te 


The Bengalee is in entire agreement with this view. The Government 
kas the power to suppress mischievous publications in this country similar to 
the one referred to in the article. It prohibited the distribution in this country 
of the issue of the Kevicw of Reviews in which whatit considered an objectionable 
article had appeared. The article in the Zimcs may be smilarly dealt with, 
What ie sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose. 


(b6)— Working of the Courts. 

MUesALMAS, ' 94, ‘The Mussa’man observes that although the corruption that prevails 
eo Le «ju the law-courts and other Government offices in 
sche dos wach this country is widely known, it is a matter of 
extreme regret that no efforts are seriously made to put an end to the practice 
and thus relieve the litigants and others, who have the misfortune to go there 
on business, of the burdensome faz. The thousand and one ways in which 
the people are fleeced are not, the paper thinks, unknown to the authorities, 
but still no action appears to be taken against the malpractice. If one ves 
to a law-court for a copy of a certain paper he will have generally to scratch 
the itching palm of the compsring slik and at least one of the copyist, 
besides paying the legal fees. I[f one is in need of some information, say, 
the date fixed for hearing a case, he will have to satisfy the Peshkar. When 
summons are to be issued the party concerned must pay something to the 
Nazir, otherwise the issue of the process will be delayed as long as possible, 
to the detriment of the stit pending. When a decretal amount is to be 
deposited in a court the clerk receiving the money must be paid something, 
otherwise the money will not be accepted. The: treasurer’s demand is to be 
complied with when apy sMount is to be taken out of a treasury, otherwis? 
the payment will be put off, on some frivolous excuse, from time to time. 
The thing is that if one reqaires to deposit Re. 1 in any Government treasury 
he will have to part with at least Re. 1 and annas 2, but if he withdraws 
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Re. 1 he will never get more than annas-1!. If one is to make an affidavit 
he must satisfy the greedy clerk entrusted with the work, When-a summons 
is to be served, the all powerful process-serving peon must be thoroughly 
satisfied by the party concerned, otherwise the summons will be returned by 
him unserved, on some altogether false ground; perhaps he will say. that 
nobody belonging to: the party concerned turned up for the necessary 
;dentification. It is impossible to enumerate the various sorts Of corruption 
prevailing in the courts of law in this country, and it isa great pity that the 
Judges, Magistrates and Mounsifs do not adopt stringent measures to eradicate 
the evil. The paper is of opinion that these superior officials are moral! 
responsible ‘for this scandalous state of things prevailing in their courts. It 
is time that Government should take measures against the practice and bring 
about a healthy moral atmosphere in the precincts of courts of law and other 
Governmevt offices, where corruption is now the order of the day. ‘The 
paper is fully aware that there are honest men, though their number may 
be very small, in every department and every sphere of life; also there are 
Judges and Magistrates, though they are very few, who honestly try to 
eradicate the evil compluined of and do not connive at it. The remarks 
made above, either in regard to corruption or in respect of connivance, do not 
therefore apply in every individual case. re 
95, The Bengz ce remarks that the Barisal conspiracy case has at Isat —Beweazes, 
been disposed of. The Judge has passed orders > Jan. 1914. 
Aentencing the confessing prisoners to transporta- 
tion, varying fron two to twelve years, the sentences running concurrently. 
Twenty-eight prisoners had been committed to the Sessions, but the cases 
against two had been withdrawn at an early stage of the trial, so that there 
were twenty-six prisoners against whom the charges were heard. Fourteen 
were discharged on the 15th January and twelve confessed, and these have 
now been convicted and sentenced. The diminishing number of the accused 
at successive stages of the proceedings calls for comment. Originally there 
were forty-four persons charged with conspiring to wage war against the King- 
Emperor under section 121A of the Indian Penal Code. Thirty-seven were 
arrested, seven having absconded. Of these thirty seven, two were granted 
pardon, the case was withdrawn against five in the Lower Court, two were 
discharged by the Lower Court and twenty-eight were committed to the 
, Sessions by the trying Magistrate. Of these twenty-eight, charges were with- 
drawn against two in the beginning, and of the remaining twenty-six, fourteen 
were discharged on the 15th January. It will thus be seen that out of thirty- 
seven pereous arrested, less than one-third were convicted. Of course, it 
cannot be expected that every man who is arrested will be convicted. The 
criminal annals of no country in the world furnish so gratifying. a record. 
But as.Sir Lawrence Jenkins has observed in passing judgment in one of 
these conspiracy cases that every prisoner discharged is bound to be held 
innocent, the sum total of misery caused by unnecessary arrests must be held 
to be in excess of the actual requirements when the bulk of those arrested 
have to be discharged. The number released in this case, twenty-five out of 
a total of thirty-seven, is a warning, which will not be lost upon those who in 
the future have the conduct of cases of this kind. The standard of the police 
is perhaps not always the standard of the courts of law; but the two should 
be approximated as far as practicable. In the Midnapore case, they were as 
wide apart as possible, and the fact led to angry controversies iu the newspaper. 
press which voiced the public sentiment in the matter. On behalf of the defence, 
which was very ably conducted by Mr. B. C, Chatarji, a vigorous plea wus 
put in for lenient sentences. ‘he youth of the accused, their penperienee, 
and their want of proper guidance lent countenance to the appeal, Youth is 
always a cogent argument for the mild treatment of convicted persons. The 
principle is embalmed in the law of the land, In the less heinous cases youn 
offenders on their first conviction are not punished at all, but are discharge 
on proper security for good conduct being giyen. In those cases where they 
are convicted, they are not sent to the ordinary prisons but to reformatories, 
where a genuine effort is made to reclaim them. They are not herded with 
common malefactors and are not allowed to be tainted with their wicked ways. 
To send young men of good family, of education, of ideas not those of the 
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criminal class, to the Andamans and to place them amid unhealthy mora 
surroundings is really to prepare the way for their utter ruin. Fe 
crimes the feeling of the community is one of perfect abhorrence. 
done infinite harm to themselves and even greater harm to the country. But if 
the object of punishment be to deter and to reform, it is obvious that 
reformation is out of the question in the Andamans or in the ordinary jails, 
A great Government, while expressing in a practical form its abhorrence of 
their crimes, may in its magnanimity provide the means for their reclamation; 
and no greater monument could it raise to its beveficence than to convert 
anarchists into loyal and usefal citizens. The feat is not beyond the power 
or the scope of British statesmanship. Irish rebels, men like Michael Davitt, 
Gavan Duffy and others became peaceful and loyal citizens, co-operatin g with 
the Government in the arduous difficulties of administration. Might not the 
experiment tried in Ireland be repeated in India? 
96. The Bengaiee refers toa recent case which lead tothe abuse of judicial 
, sit oh taalolel saad | + authority arising from the combination of judicial 
entice fonctions. and executive functions. The Cantonment Macis- 
, _ trate vf Barackpore had assaulted’ a servant of Mr. 
Justice Woodroffe’s for which a complaint 1s lodged against him in the Magis. 
trate’s Court ; and he straightway gets a case instituted against the complainant 
in bis own court, to be tried by himself, for a breach of the Cantonment rules, 
The Magistrate apologises for the assault and withdraws the case, They talk 
of prestige. What becomes of magisterial prestige, after this pitiful exhibition 
of a Magistrate apologising for an assault and withdrawing a case from his file 
which apparently should never have been instituted? ‘T'rue prestige lies in 
the inauguration of & sound and righteous system of judicial administration 
and not in maintaining a combination, the evident tendency of which is to 
lead to abuse. The Subdivisional Mugistrate of Barackpore, who exercises no 
sort of executive authority within Cantonment limits, has been temporarily 
appointed Cantonment Magistrate, disposing of Cantonment cases which are 
instituted under the authority of the Secretary to the Cantonment Committee, 
who is a military officer. The temporary arrangement should, the paper 
thinks, be made permanent in Barrackpore, and wherever practicable. in the 
Barrackpore subdivision, it would lead to the checking of grave abuses and 
would mean the saving of expense. Economy in administration is not to be 
disregarded, but public contentment is even a more desirable object. The 
combination of judicial and executive functions is, in the best of circumstances, 
attended with grave risk ; in the hands of young and inexperienced military 
officers, whose habits of mind are the reverse of judicial, it becomes a source 
of positive danger to the public. The journal earnestly appeals to the authori- 
ties for the permanence of the arrangement which has recently been made for 
magisterial work in the Cantonment of Barrackpore and its extension.to other 
cantonments. } 
97. The Amrita Basar Patria remarks that in the course of the debate on the 
Peels OE jury resolution ofthe Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Krishna 
we eee Sahay in the Bihar Council, the Hon’ble Mr. Gait 
quoted the heading of an article in the London 1%mes to show that trial by jury 
was losing its hold upon the English people at home. But if the Times is the 
leading organ of the Tories, the London Daily News represents the views of 
the Liberals who are now the real masters of the British nation. ‘The Patrska 
quotes a sentence from one of the articles of the latter journal to prove that the 
jury system is a dire necessity iu the United Kingdom. Commenting on the 
Indian Press Act the Datly News wrote: ‘ At no point in the procedure does 4 
Jury intervene, and it is to the vigilance of juries B fee that wein this country 
owe the freedom of the Press.” So they cannot do without a jury in England, 
though justice is administered there by English and not alien Judges. How 
greater must then be its necessity in India, where the accused is tried by a Judge 
who, asa rule, is very imperfectly acquainted with the language, manners and 
custome of the country! Indeed, the very fact that a Seesions Judge must have 
two Indian assessors to help him in the trial, goes to show that, even in the op! 
nion of the Goverrment, he cannot be trusted to decide cases alone. And jurors 
in this country are only glorified assessors, Why then this opposition to the 
extension of the jury- system even into every district of india, advanced or 
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vanced ? That the jury system obtaining here has not much value can be 
i ar fromh the followin : fact. Section 307 of the Indian Criminal Procedure 
Code, which was included in the Code iu spite of the universal protest of the 
people, runs a8 follows :— | | 


‘¢ 307.—If in any’ such case the Judge disagrees with the verdict of the jurors, on all 
or any of the charges.on which the accused has been tried, and is clearly of opinion that it 
is necessary for the ends of justice to submit the oase to the High Court, he shall submit the 
case accordingly, recording the grounds of his opinion, and when the verdict is one of . acquit- 
tal, stating the offence which he considers to have been committed.” ers 


It is well known that Sessions Judges disagreeing with the verdict of the 
jurors even when they are unanimous, often take advantage of this section and 
make references to the High Court, which is vested with the power of setting 
it aside. For a Judge to go sgaiust the unanimous verdict of the jury is an 
arrangement which prevails nowhere else exceptin British India. Jury. trial 
is one of the strongest bulwarks against miscarriage of justice, specially in a 
land governed by aliens. Lere is, again, a grim humour about the matter, 
While the jury system is denied to the children of the soil, a European accused 
can claim as of right to be tried by his own peers, not only before a Sessions 
Judge, butwlso before a District Magistcate. ‘Thus a curious situation exists in 
this country, though it is under the rule of a Civil Service, said to be ‘ the 
best ” in the world. A European offender has to be tried not only by a Euro- 
pean Magistrate or a European Judge, but also by a jury, the majority of whom 
must be Europeans, But an Indian? Wel), he must be tried by a European 
Magistrate or his helpless Indian subordinate, yet with no jury at all! Some 
Sessions Judges in certain districts are no doubt compel'ed to take the help of 
Indian jurors. when trying an Indian, but, as stated above, they can snap their 
fingers even against their unanimous verdict and get it reversed by the High 
Court, AlJl the same, even with an apology of the jury system that obtains in 
this country, many 2 judicial scandal can be averted. It is thus to the interests 
of the British rule in India, as well as to the well-being of its people, that it 
should be introduced as extensively as possible. It was alleged by the Hon’ble 
Mr. wait that the nine districts for which the Hon’ble Rei Krishna Sahay 
pleaded were not sufficiently edvanced to deserve the boon, But can it be 
seriously contended: that Bhagalpur or Muzaffarpur or Gaya has not made at 
least that amount of progress which Patna did in 1862, when the system was 
first introduced into it? The official opposition had thus no meaning in it. 
Now that the resolution has been rejected and official izzat preserved, the 
paper trusts the Government of Bihar and Orissa will be pleased to recognise 
the justice of the popular demand and give effect to it as early as possible. 
Bengal is no doubt in a better state in this respect than Bihar, but much yet 
remains to be done in this Pxesidency too. Out of 29 districts, only nine 
have the jury system. Why should it not be extended to at least such import 
ant districts as Midnapur, Bakarganj, Faridpur, Pabna, Rangpur, Dinajpur, 
and ‘lippera? From the census figures it can be easily shown that there are 
more than a sufficient number of literates in English in every one of these 
jurors. The Hon’ble Mr. Rai way again interpellate the 
Government on this subject. The journal has a practical suggestion to offer in 
this connection. Both the Bengal and Bihar leaders may adopt it. Itis to 
muke a list of the literates in every non-jury district who are willing to serve 
as jurors. With this list in hand, a member of the Council will make his 
position simply unassailable. Even the most unsympathetic and perverse of 
officials will in that case find it impossible to oppose the reform. It is by 
adopting this method that the people of Jessoro and Rejshahi secured the 
privilege in their respective districts. An All India agitation should also be 
started in regard to another important phase of the jury question. Previously 
the members of the legal professson—pleaders and mukhtears—could serve as 
jurors, but they cannot doit now, he result is disastrous. It goes without 
saying that, as trained lawyers, they are more competent to deal with the facts 
of a case than ordinary educated laymen, Indeed, since the exemption of the 
pleaders and mukhtears, several jury scandals have cropped up. The Local 
Governments are helpless in the matter. The. Government of India should, 
therefore, he approached by the leaders of all the Provinces with the prayer 
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that the law on the subject be so amended as to make it, incumbent on al) 
lawyers in the mufassal to serve es jurors in the same way as they did before. 


(d —Education. 


98, The Indian World remarks that Sir William Lee-Warner, whose death 


ne ‘Reuter has just announced by cable, was no 
Warne late Bir Willem 70° teand of the people of this country. In eg 


his pee’ will be particularly remembered as the 
author ofa little treatise known as the Csiszen of India. The introduction of 


this little book into the curriculum of the Matriculation examination of the 
University of Calcutta was stoutly resisted by a large body of independent 
Fellows about a dozen years ago, as the book contained nothing besides a glow- 
ing account of everything that the British have done in this country. The 
anxiety of the authorities to make it a text-book for Matriculation students was 
one of the earliest efforts made to whitewash Anglo-Indian history and infuse 
into the younger generation aspirit of ‘‘loyalty,” as it is understood in the 
official world of India, The results, however, of all these effurts have proved 
very disappointing. ‘? 

99. The Indian World observes that the doings of the Education Depart- 


a cc meet are past comprehension. The Head Master 
ti ment an : .s ’ 
the Beni High School. " of the Feni School in Noakhali as well as the 


| present members of its School Committee have been 
served with no‘ice to resign their cffices on the pain of forfeiture of Government 
aid. The offence of the Head Master consisted in buying a book for the 
school library believed to be of an inflammatory nature, and that of the school 
Committee in reinstating him after lis dismissal] at the initiative of the 
Inspector. The Department evidently resents the indirect method of bringing 
a school to its senses and longs for the day when it will enjoy the powers of 
direct disaffiliation and of keeping buck the students from appearing at the 
public examinations. ‘The new proposals of the Government aim a: achieving 
this end without let orhindrance from any outside body, and this is why 
they have aroused the interest of the people in this matter to such a pitch. 
100. The Mussalman remarks that the notification in this week’s Calcutia 
: ae sae Gazette ubout the acquisition of a piece of land, 
sate ame” being premises No. 8, Wellesley Street, and mea- 
suring 3 bighas and 19 cottahs, for the proposed 
Muhammadan Arts College, is calculated to convince the community that the 
Government has at last resolved to remove the difficulties which the Muhan- 
madans are labouring under on account of the insufficiency of accommodation 
in the existing colleges. As the need is very@reat, it is hoped that Govern- 
ment will expedite the work and remove the want as early as possible, Pro- 
crastination is a virtue with the Government in this country, excep in cases 
in which expedition is not wanted by the people, but will it be -too much to 
expect that in this case Goveroment will shuke off its habitual lethargy and 
make the proposed college an accomplished fact as early as possible ? 
101, The Bengalee observes that the evidence given before the Public 
oa : __ Services Commission by some responsible police 
ndians and the Police Bervice.. officers furnishes very painful reading, especially in 
view of recent events. The very head of the department sees no reason why 
the Police Service should be thrown open to the Indians. Here he has arro- 
gated to himsclf a réle which hardly belongs to bim. The Royal Proclamation 
has not left the cligibility of Indians for even the highest public appointments 
an open question, And as Royalty itself saw the reason why Indians should be 
admitted to all offices for which they are qualified, it does not matter if Mr. 
Hughes-Buller fails to discover 1t. Fortunately the obliquity of vision with 
which officers of the type of Mr. Hughes-Buller are afflicted did not trouble 
those statesmen who have laid down the principles of British administration in 
India. The present presiding officer of the Police Department in Bengal thinks 
it to be a danger to have the service manned by a lurge number of Indians. 
What an eloquent recognition of the wonderful self-devotion with which the 
Indian members of the Police Service are now serving the State! By such 
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mischievous expression of racial prejudice a class of British officers neutnalises 
the good affect of the. high-souled testimony which a Governor like Lord 
‘chatl beara to the sense of duty of the Indian servants of the State. 
Mr. B. Clarke, Deputy: Commissioner ef: Police, Calcutta, has also to a certain 
extent harped on the.same theme, He gays that Indian, police officers are not 
good disciplinarians. He claims a more; “ vigorous vein” for: English officers, 


( A)— General. 


102, The Muasalman observes that.some of the Anglo-Indian witnesses 

before the. Public Services Commission ouasens the 
suggestion. of simultaneous Civil Service Examina- 
tions on. the 27 ound that an increase. of the Indian 
element in the Indian Civil Service would mean the loss of the British character 


The Press Act and its opera-. 
tions. 


of the administration, of this. country. and that would be, in their opinion, — 


injurious to the best interests of the land. They forget that a considerable 
number of the present-day Englishmen who have been out here and ruling. this 
country are more un-British in character. than any educated Indian could’ be 
capable of. The Press Act of 1910 is an un-British law and the method in 
which it is being applied is much more un British. Who were the authors of 
this drastic law and who are now applying it in a manner contrary to all 
British sense of justice? Are they not Tenow, all Englishmen? Is the British 
character of the administration being at all maintained? While the existing 
laws were quite sufficient to penalise, seditious writings, the. Press Act was 
brought. into existence against the wishes of the people, giving summary 
ares to the executive and thus throttling even honest writers. and journalists. 
Jnder the Press Act a printer or a publisher is called upon to deposit with the 
Government, a certain amount as security. and there is no appeal against that 
order, A: man proceeded against under section 110, Criminal Procedure Code, 
is placed before a Magistrate, evidence is produced to prove that he is of 

uestionable character, he is asked to show cause why he should not be. bound 

own.or in default go to jail ;, in fact, every opportunity is given to him, under 
the law, to make his defence, and when the court is satisfied, after so much. is 
done, that he is:a bad character, it is then that he is bound down or sent to jail. 
But quite different is the case with the journalist. When an educated man, 
second to none in character, desires to be a journalist and approaches a, Magis- 
trate for the necessary declaration, the presumption under the Press Act is that 
he is:@ villain, a bad character.or a criminal, and he must therefore deposit a 
security with the Government before he starts his business, Itis a pity that 
the rulers have not yet realized what harm it is doing both to the Government 
and the people.’ Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, in the couse of his presidential address 
at the last session of the All-India Moslem League, made the following observa- 
tion when speaking on the Press Act :— 


Ae: The only independent source from which Government can keep itself in daily’ touch 
with the feelings and sentiments. prevailing in the different parts of India is through: the 
Indian Press. I1f the actual effect of any measure of Government leads to a condition under 
which Government are themeelyes deprived of this direct knowledge, it is harmful and 
mischievous in its results. J have. been constrained to make these remarks because I am 
personally aware of the fact that the Press Act, with the wide powers it confers, is operating 
in directly discouraging even well-established and long-standing Indian newspapers from 
freely exprersing their views. 1 think that time has come when the question sage the 
operation of the Press Act should be carefully and judicially examined and the necessary 
_ measures applied in order to remove the disabilities now existing.” 


The paper hopes these remarks will be brought home to those for whom they 
are meant. Sir lbrabim Rahimtulla is a man honoured by Government with a 

hthood and, as such, he commands the confidence of the authorities. The 
resolution on the subject moved’ at the Imperial Legislative Council by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Ban:rji, which, if passed, would not have gone 
very far to improve the Act, was even opposed by Government very strongly 
and consequently lost. The arms of the Press Act cannot reach the terriorist 
or the anarchists who are a menace both to Government and the public Why 
should then the repressive law be ullowed to hang like the sw ord of Damocles 
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over the heads of journalists, who as a class. are better friends of 
than any other class of publicists, though caustic critics of. Government 
measures they may be? The forfeiture of the Zemindar press at Lahore and of 
the securities deposited by that journal on two occasions is ‘an executive act 
sanctioned by the law, which has convulsed, as it’ were, the-whole Indian 
people. It is not known what the offend ing articles contained, but assuming for 
the sake of argument that they were seditious, though the Afussalman does not 
admit it, the paper protests against the method in which the press his been 
confiscated and the Zemindar stopped It does not say that the authorities 
have done anything illegal, for anything is legal under the Press Act, but 
it strongly objects to the law itself, which is more Russian than English, Why 
should a person be punished without being heard, why should a property be at 
all confiscated without the owner being informed of the offence he has com- 
mitted and being given the opportunity to meet the charge against him ? 

103. The Amrita Bazar Patrika observes that an institation like the 
All-India Sanitary Conference is a pressing need 
in the country, gocs without saying. Fifty years 
ago, India was as healthy as el country in the world ; but if it is now famous 
for wegen it is for its pestilence. Is there any other country where so 
many deadly maladies prevail and commit such dreadful havoc as they are 
doing in every part of the Indian Empire? The three most virulent sovurges 
which are desolating India are malaria, plague and cholera. The question 
as to whether or not they existed here within the living memory of man need 
not be gone into; but there is no doubt that they were unkcown in their 
present epidemic and malignant form five or six decades ago. It is equally 
true that now there is not one Indian province where they are not carrying 
death and desolation ona very extensive scale from yéar’s end to year’s end, 
defying science and medical treatment. A permanent institution with the 
ubject of coping with this gigantic evil which is growing in volume and 
intensity yeur after year, is thusa necessity the importance and urgency of 
which cannot be overstated. From this point of view, the All-India Sanitary 
Yonference ought to be supported by all. But then comes the question—what 
should be its real objeet and how should it be constituted so as to be of any 
real use to the people ? These pvints, it seems, have not’ yet received that 
serious attention from the Government which they deserve. ‘I'he institution 
is only three years old, The first Conference was held at Bombay in 1911, 
the second at Madras in 1912, and the third is now sitting at Lucknow. The 
reader may remember that of the more than four scores of delegatas who 
attended the Madras Conference, all were Europeans except a dozen or 50 
who were the children of the soil. As regards these Indians, again, with the 
exception of a vary few, they were officials or semi-officials and, barring one 
of them, they were al] purely townspeople, who had very little of no experience 
of villuge life. The majority of the Europeans were officials belonging to the 
Medical Service, and the rest were Engineers. ‘I'hey were no doubt all able 
men and it is quite possible they could give sound advice on matters contri- 
buting to the comfort and luxury of those living in towns and. cities; but they 
were absolutely ignorant of the sanitary conditions in rural areas, The situa- 
tion, then, was this. The Madras Conference was composed of members who 
belonged to cities and towns; and with the exception ~ i one. they practically 
knew nothing about the vondition of things in rural areas. What is more, they 
seemed to slow no sympathy with those living in these areas. And yet the 
fact must be admitted that India is not a country of cities end towns but of 
villages and hamlets, and that the pestilential diseases are committing more 
dreadful havoc among the rural than the urban population. Thus the first 
reform necessary is that the needs of the former should engage the greater 
attention of the Conference than the latter. If the towns and cities are the 
abode of the wealthiest and most highly educated, the villages and hamlets 
are inhabited by the poorest aul the must helpless, ‘The townspeople can 
protese themselves from the inroads of various disease without outside help ; 

ut the millions residing in the interior must die like fleas or convert them- 
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selves into a nation of invalids unless they receive substantial assistance from 
the Government. It should also be remembered that the urban population 


themselves run a great risk as regards their own health, through insanitary 
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‘ngs in rural tracts. The inhabitants of villages and hamlets should 
— deioainid the first. consideration of the Sanitary Conference. This 
point, it may be remembered, Babu Mati Lal Ghosh, as a non-official del erate 
of the Bengal Government, sought to impress on the other delegates who 
attended the Madras Conference. Je made special appeal to the President 
of the Conference, Sir Harcourt Butler, who showed great sympathy in this 
respect. Babu Mati Lal said that the Governor of Bengal was at one with him 
in regard to the question of rural sanitation, and his position was further 
strengthened by what the Governor of Madras said in this connection in his’ 
speech. The humble efforts of Babu Mati Lal in this matter have not gone in 
vain, At ite Lucknow session not only was the Conference divided into two 
separate sections, one being sulely devoted to rural sanitation, but Sir Harcourt 


himself presided over it. And in his presidential speech he had these encourag- 


ing words, that, though “schemes for the improvement of rural sanitation 
are not yet sufficiently advanced to justify Imperial grants, yet they are 
receiving attention.” The psper regrets to find, however, that, except the 
Hon’ble Mr. R. R. Pantulu Garu from. Madras, no non official delegate from 
any other Province having any knowledge of rural sanitation, was invited 
tu the Lucknow Conference. . 

104. The Bengalee remarks that the last sitting of the All-India 
Sanitary Conference was mainly busy with the 
discussion of town-planning and improvements. 
Considering the uneasiness which ideal methods of town-planning have caused 
amongst the house-owners in. all the important cities, it 1s necessary that the 
principles should be laid down in a confereuce of experts and re; resentative 
men where the requirements of sanitation are sought to be reconciled with the 
means, convenience and habits of the people affected. Fur instance, in criti- 
cising the Hon’ble Mr. Orr’s 633 decree iule, Kai! ahadur Ganga Prasad 
Varma, while approving the sanit:ry aspect of the rule, pointed out s. me cf the 
difficulties in the way of itsintroduction, ‘| he question of providing new 
op2n spaces,” he observed, ‘‘ would create some difficulty in this part of India. 
For such spaces owners would be certain to demund compensation, while on 
the other hand, if a portion of existing houses was demolishid the houses 
would no longer be suitable for the class of people now occupying them.” If 
the Indian view of these questions is given sufficient consideration before draw- 
ing up a cut-and-dried scheme, much of the irritation which the present method 
of land acquisition by the City Improvement. Trust is causing in Calcutta can 
be averted. Rai Saheb Wazir Singh in expressing his opiaion on the 6% decree 
rule pointed out how its application would press hard on the houses of Delbi. 
The social habits of the people ought always to be considered before making 
changes of the kind contemplated. : 

105. The Be.galee remarks that the Sanitary Conference has closed its 

liga labours with a telegram of congratulation from His 
Excellency the Viceroy and amid the hearty good 

wishes of all friends of sanitation. His Honour Sir James Meston was present 
and brought the proceedings to a close in a speech in which he described the 
difficulties of the Executive Government in dealing with sanitary problems. 
The Conference, apart from its scientific aspects, has been highly serviceable 
in stimulating public opinion about sani problems. People may or may 
not agree with the particular views set forth or even with the conclusions of 
the Conference. But they are taught to think about them; and the movement 
of thought in a matter-so vitally a ecting the welfare of the community must 
lead to the development of correct ideas and their adoption in the every-day 
habits of the people. Sir Harcourt Butler suggested the holding of biennial 
or even triennial conferences in the matter of hygiene, although the annual 
conferences are to continue so far as research is concerned. Hygiene repre- 
sents the practical side of sanitary effort. It brings to the doors of the people 
the results of sanitary research. A yearly comparisou of results in this 
direction seems to be necessary in thie present stage—the infantile stage—of 
sanitary effort in this country. The yearly stimulus will help and foster 
public opinion, stimulate that living interest in sanitary affairs which has been 
awakened and which will be found so useful in the carrying out of sauitary 
measures, After all, the sanitarian is powerless unless he receives the active 
suppoit of public opinion; and the Sanitary Conference helps to educate public 
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opinion on the right lines But while: the yearly session is goingy on, of what 
may be called the Imperial Sanitary Conference, the: paper would: like to, go 
similar’ meetings of provincial experts and representatives, Each Provines 
has its own sanitary problems—its own special sanitary: conditions, Whi, 
eneral principles. may be applicable to all, the-e special conditions have to. be 
‘lealt with, in their own way, with due regard to: local ideas and resource, 
Provincial Sanitary Conferences are therefore necessary, evem as: feeders to the 
great Sanitary Conference of. All-India. The journal.is in, thorough agreo. 
ment with Sir James Meston when he says that hygienic problems have a 
political and an economic bearing. The temper of the: people and the attitude 
of public opinion in regerd to any given sanitary measure is a matter of the 
first importance. Popular and primary education has thus an important 
bearing upon sanitation. Hygienic primers.in the primary schools and lectures 
with lantern shows are among the means which: have been. suggesied and which 
shou'd be followed in educating public opinion. An ancient society wedded 
to old-world ideas is a vast organism difficult.to move. But there are already 
signs on all sides that it-has begun to move. ‘The pace should be accelerated 
and education is the quickening impulse. As for the resources of the State, 
they should not be stinted in a supreme matter which. concerns the. health of 
the people. All other expenditure is really subordinate:to it, It: is the first 
and primary concern. of. the State, and must have preference over all other 
considerations, | 
i06. The Herald saysit is sorry to note that the statue mania is still 
‘ : Lae Biles el the increase in India. Bihar which used to say 
Kuki sth it was one of the poorest provinces has gone 
| mad over the erection of statues. ‘I'he Bihar 
people were eager to have the statues of both Lord and Lady Hardinge, but 
Lady Hardinge herself came to the rescue, and Lady Hardinge’s:statue was not 
erected. The paper wishes that Lord Hardinge, as: well, had protested against 
the erection of his statue in Bankipur and saved a lakh of rupees to the 
country to be used for some: useful purpose. Bihar has: numerous -needs and 
wants, and ore lakh of rupees would have been a good nucleus for a fund to 
establish an Engineering College or some other useful institution. The mone 
could ‘have been well spent in tle spread-of mags education or the alleviation 
of the distress of the people in. times of famine or water-scareity. The name 
of Lord Hardinge could then have been easily commemorated for good. A 
statue will either become a crow’s perch or the habitation of bats if there bea 
dome over it. ‘lhe statue: mania is specially prevalent,in Bombay. and Calcutta 
and now it has spread to a provincial city. An earthquake may destroy a 
statue or the hands of a ruffian may spoil it altogether, but:a fund to help the 
poor and the needy invested in Government securities would last presumably 
for ever. ‘Though Bihar has now got several ably conducted journals, none 
has said a single word to. point out this uscless and stupid waste of money. 
Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen or Germans. may enjoy the luxury of 
having statue:, but how can poor and starving Indians follow in their footsteps? 
By the erection cf this statue one lakh of rupees will go out of the country and 
not a pice perhaps will be spent in encouraging any Indian artist. If there 
were Indian sculptors able to carve such statues there might have been sume justi- 
fication for the erection of statue: in India. But this excuse.is even wanting, 
If it is not too late the project of having a statue of Lord Hardinge should be 
abandoned and the money spent fur some useful purpose. Ten years hence 
who will be able to recognize the statues with the faces besmeared with the 
excreta of the birds and dust? ‘There are very few people who know all the 
statues in Calcutta or Bombay and no one cares to read the inscriptions on the 
statues. It is a most sorrowful spectacle to see Indians who.ure on the verge 
of starvation spending lakhs of rupees on useless etatues, The Bihar newspaper 
are unfortunately all owned.by rich Biharis who want to be in the good graces 
of the Officials, and the officials in their turn are very glad to. have the sculptors 
of Knglund patronised. A.statue can not make Lord Hardinge’s name more 
remembered than his actions, and he has done enough to be remembered by 
Indians for centuries to come, and his name will find a gocd place. in the history 
of India. The Bihar leaders are full of common sense, and they should think 


over the matter again. before wasting a large sum of money imerecting an easily 
destructible statue. 
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107.. The suppression of ie Zemindar Mt — has used to deepen the 
: presslo o the 

The confiscation of the Zemindar. sgn inne } | gerous character of 
or rather was an influential organ of public opinion. This is the second 
deposit and the highest under the law made by the Zemindar which has been 
forfeited. In all, the Zemsndar has paid Rs. 12,000 for alleged breach of the 
provisions of the Press Act; and there is no judicial remedy. An appeal is 
provided under section 17 of the Presa Act, but under the recent interpretation 
of section 22 by the High Court of Calcutta, the right conferred is rendered 
nugatory, for even oe the mandatory injunctions of the law making it 
obligatory upon the Local Government to set forth the words of the objec- 
tionable matter, may not be complied with, the High Court can do nothing, for 
its jurisdiction is barred by section 22 of. the Act. Mr, Surendra Nath 
Banarji’s resolution sought to remedy this grave defect in the law, but the 
Government would not accept it. It wasa mistake on the part of the Govern- 
ment from its own point of view. For now the rising tide of’ public opinion 
demands the absolute repeal of the Act. A public meeting was held at 
Bankipur under the presidency of Babu Bhawani Sahay, Resolutions were 
passed urgiug the repeal of the Press Act, expressing regret at the confiscation 
of the Zemindur press, and urging the continuation of the paper. A committee 
was appointed to collect funds in aid ef the press. Mr. Mazharul Haq was 
the principal speaker. Similiar meetings urging the repeal of the Act should 
be held all over the country. The paper understands that at least two 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council are preparing Bills for a serious 
modification of the Act. The matter cannot indeed be allowed to remain 
where it 1s. : 


108. The Amrita Razar Pairika in its last article on this subject showed 
Some revelations of the Postal Joaves and fishes of the service, while the more 
aie cae ei deserving children of the soil are famisbine, But 
the paper confess it has not beon able to discover any reasons for this undue 
favour shown to Eurasians. But the point to be noted is that the Eurasians 
are given exactly the same duties as Indians. Eurasians not only enter the 
service On better pay than the Indians, but after doing so, many of them 
receive special promotions for no other earthly reason than that they are Eura- 
sians. Barriers (such as different gradations;, which are insuperable obstacles 
for Indians, do not exist for Eurasians. It it not known that Eurasians who 
received special promotion gave proofs of merit superior to that of the Indians 
they pussed over. On the face of it, it is impossible that the merits of each of 
the many Indians passed over on each occasion were weighed and found want- 
ing. Nor can anyone say that the conduct of Eurasians as @ class is more 
satisfactory or less troublesome than that of Indians as a class. The journal 
does not mean for a moment that the Eurasians are a bad lot, but that there is 
at least nothing to choose in point of conduct between Indians and Eurasians, 
and that black sheep are sometimes to be found among the latter quite as much 
as among the former. The impression is sinking deeper and deeper in the 
minds of the Indian employees in Calcutta that they are not given the same 
opportunities as Eurasians. : 

109. The Indian aver semaaks that from the various a“ . sie 

ni ie: the military manosuvres in Eastern Bengal wou 
ae Dee See appear pal Poe been hailed with enthusiastic 
delight by the people. This fact is worthy of note in view of the protests and 
remonstrances from the paper’s nationalist contemporaries. They appealed to 
Government to abandon the idea of the Concentration on the ground that it 
would scare the people and would result in the people of Eastern Bengal 
leaving their homes in panic. Government took every step to reassure the 
public. Mvetings were held at which the people expressed satisfaction with 
the assurances. At the same time clear and definite instructions were issued to 
tho troops themselves. The first week of the manceuvres in connection with 
the Concentration is over, and the results haye been exceedingly satisfactory. 
People poured out in their thousands and tens of thousands to witness the 
manceuvres. ‘T’he presence of the troops, instead of frightening the people, has 
been a source of patriotic joy. The regiments on the march are said to have 
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been. weloomed every whore with genuine dehight. ‘Triamphal arches waio 
up.in many villages by the: villagers themselves in honour of the troo 
Deputations waited-upon Colonels and presented addresses, The soldiers ware 
begged. to take gifts of oranges and eigarettes.: The Englishman explains that 
‘the Dacca Concentration was the reault of a deliberate desire on the ; - 
the Government to prove to certain communities in Eastern Bengal that, behied 
the police, authority hed at call a force of troops against which contention 
would be useless.” Kwen in this sense, the Concentration, in the paper's 
opinion, has beneficial value. It is an open secret that among: the many 
ridiculous stories which the emigsaries of the anarchist propaganda propagate 
among the ignorant and unlettered classes, and the immature younger genera. 
tion in particular, is that the British force is a negligible: factor, and that al} 
that is necessary for the triumph of the revolutionary cause is concerted guerilla 
warfare by bomb and pistol. This notion, 1€1¢ existe among any section: of 
the community, will be dispelled. Yeta higher lesson which the Concentra. 
tion will.canvey to the mags ig that the British, though possessing invincible 
arms, do not. in reality depend upon them for the government of the country, 
It. is not the’ British bayonet, but British justice and bumanity that rule the 
land. The Army only fille the background of a vast panorama of civilising 
and uplifting work that is being carried on among the masses. Tho Dacea 
mancuvres impress the fact.still more upon the people that Pax Britannica is 
one of the most solemn realities. tgs 
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BENGALEY, 110. The Bengulee refers to the coming. appointment of the permanent 
en eee ic Wit lh nei te Giada President.of the ‘l'ribunal constituted under the 
Improvement.Act..-~S~~S~Ssé« Gutta Improvement Act. The paper is of opinion 

that this is a position which should he filled bya 

member of the Barand not of the Civil Service, if the incumbent is to com- 

mand the confidence of the public, and spegially that section of it which is 

most intimately concerned in the working of the Tribunal. The question 

naturally arises whether the appointwent should go to an Indian or an English 

member of the Bar, and op principle, no less than ‘on the ground of fairness 

and justice, the paper ynhesitatingly asks Government to entrust an Indian 

member of-the Bar with this. responsible position. The interests affected by 

the operation of the Trust and requiring to be adjusted by the President of its 
Tribunal are predominatingly Indian, and since, in this case, an Indian candi- 

date can undoubtedly be found possessing the same, if not bigher, qualifications 

for the office as any English member of the Bary, its earnestly urges upon His 
Excellency the Governor tie extreme advisability of appointing an Indian 

Barrister to this position. ‘This will go far towards allaying and finally laying 

to rest the suspicions and the fears which unfortunately the Improvement Trust 

has aroused in the Indian community, ‘The question: of this appointment is 

happily free from all those considerations of prestige and executive capacity 


which the extremists of the Anglo-Indian Press urge against Indian aspirants 
to a larger share in the superior services, ae ae 


IIT.— LeaisiaTion. 


Puvrax Wort, lll. The. Indsan World remarks that the. wisdom of the dition of the 


Mist Jan, 1914. _,,:... Government that no single person should be eligible 
Government ani L oe : ee ee 
a oe membership of two Legislative Councils at one 


ieee _and the same time has been justified by the recent 
conduct of two representatives of Bengal It so happened. last week that the 


Imperial and the Bengal Councils were meeting almost simultaneously, and the 


two gentlemen of Bengal who-have seats:in both these Counci’s were obliged 
to keep themselves awa 


fr om one or the other to suit their individual con- 
vemience.oy wishes. This is neither fair to the constituency which they 
represent nor to the Councils in which they have seats. . As in the social an 
roug10u8 lif €, 80 1n politics also, NO cne can serve two masters at the same time, 
and it is Just as well for individual reputations and for the interest of the 
public that, instead of oscillating like the swing of a pendulum, every publicist 
and politician should stick to one Couneil only and serve it with all the atten: 


tion and devotion he can command, 
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112. . The Amita Basar Patrik wkea that a vn as | 
| than that of os oy i gg sbominable. crime . “grms mass 
‘Bill for- protection of minor os not be con rte. iris ror immoral purposes seth du a 
girls. ~ etch it} Geille cl eotved, and, therefore, it goes-withont — wget 
7 | gaying, the ‘object of the above Bill j 
laudable one. Unfortunately there are certain risk r@ DML 1S a very 
: aap ing in risks attached to social ref 
when they are carried through the Legislature. It may be rem: se ee 
when Mr. Dadabhoy introduced a similar Bill two years 4 | —— that 
country by stating that the sickening vice of minor entite aap nemo 
nent feature of Indian society. - There is pata ir de was a proml- 
in bis assertion that ‘‘the evil- is alarmingly extensi' ” ee 
other hend, itis so infinitesimally small that ‘the argc ik ged eam 
pulation are scarcely aware of its existence; “This tend engi ag 
a enemgen Reap 9. Sapiens ton co plage rag Me magnify an 
lace, the remedial me es settled - ry much to be deprecated. In the next 
place, emedial measures settled by the lature may be : 
itself. When the Hon'ble Sir Reginald Opaddock KA 6 worsethan the evil 
sede: sche BIE be cobntad-4ha Manat Giiaailies the lamas ae ae 
ghava Chariar made an eloqnent speech on the sub; 1¢ Hon’ble: Mr. Vijiara- 
tion of all. . Mr. ‘Chariar has already. made. a eee 4 — deserves the atten- 
cathe champion of public interests in the aan Legial aa Lg = 
atever he says or do ten 3 . 
coneideraticns “ol ig 1, PP so pee hog ged is, therefore, entitled to the 
er BA heartily endorses his views & ot aa bog * 
reform led him to go out of hi : A SORE FOS 
of Hindus, Thus, in she mids tes coudests on tis he get wy aE 
to have delivered himself thus:—“ ar Ll he 1s reporte 
to the great and scum aiae wilcot ale, tt Ay fe yond geet rah 
The speaker should not have, in the y wl : - and early maternity.” 
to an opinion which, no one knows better shin sh son na ag aggonee 
majority of them , y the vast 
AE ‘af Then ok Ege Wipadleron aes “od not less thoughtful and honest 
exceptional cases of Hindu girte Tesoustan y — ? There may be 
but, as a rule, in spite of early wifehood the ae 
Hindu girls is perhaps 16. And the piel. phe gost Pymar 
that Mr. V. Chariar, of all men, should a is surprised and amused to find 
is a product—and a glorious product on aaa» re henge Bilagal gy 
blessed, both physically and State kia tks or ba . Indians are so highly 
condemn eurly marriage take into their c Y», ie. By the way, do those who 
marriage which are manifesting ene gengge ee ri of late 
countries? It seems strange that th ‘k Oe Y 
Chariar failed to detect that it was b _— mneve intellect of Sr. V. 
early marriage that the evil of mi ecause of this muci-abused system of 
it 1s in other countries. Indeed whan s gael = ae ee nore 
do not, asa rule, run the risk , ; “ty git s, who are already married wives, 
The balk of Ghees enfautanaie cial ing decoyed and utilised for vile purposes. 
degraded classes. It should g) “ _— therefore be recruited from the most 
resorting to such a crime renders him PF iy coun that the man or woman 
tion and bitter persecution to the <r or herself an object of utter detesta- 
high in this country is to indulge he fe _ Therefore, to say that the evil is 
the remedy prop:sed. ‘lhe Hi i Be —— and gross misstatement. Now to 
people virtuous by TON st ag = n erene that it has no faith in making 
grappled with, specially in a cial evils must be left to society to be 
Ii the evil of Debadast is reall ener where la " & made by aliens. 
people of ‘communities amon y - rampant as it 18 represented to be, the. 
themselves or degrade themsel me the perce ie er eS 
it should be remembered that :f re eyes of the civilized world, Further, 
in @ social matter, according to the overnment interference is once allowed 
it may be carried under ill advised eye there is no knowing to what extent. 
His Lordship’s odious measu gy short-sighted rulers like Lord Lansaowne, 
nostrils of every Hindu; nas oo Age of Consent Act, still stinks in the 
it was absolutely an sae? af he fact that it is now 8 dead letter shows that 
ed-for insult offered to the Hindu nation, whose 


worst passion ; 
legislation.” 8 were roused quite unnecessarily by that piece of monstrous 


Seas 
he ws a ee  alad 

Lad 7 > ~e,* 
mtetii I Te Re i A a tee ' 


V.— PRosPECTSs OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION. OF THE Prope. 


aunsra Basan 113. The Amrita Bazar Pairika — aed draw ‘ag attention 
26th Jan, 1916. ment to the report on the Central hil 
vipahrqademac tics: Flood Relief, and what a heart-rending a 
of things it discloses. The Government is no doubt supplying the distre 
with rice, but it can hardly remove all the distress they: are suffering from 
In this intense cold many of them have neither huts'to live in nor any clothes 
to cover their bodies with.. Then, ‘cholera and beri-beri have broken out in 
epidemic form. As to the cause of the latter, it js said to be-due to “continual 
use of Rangoon rice,” which is cheap. The “middle-class,” - says the report 
“are the worst sufferers.” Now that all crops have failed this year, their 
condition in the near future can scarcely be conceived. Some measures ought 
to be adopted to afford them relief. t makes the situation most awful to 
contemplate is the abnormal mortality among the cattle, in spite of the official 
statement to the contrary. The report concludes thus:—‘ This logs of cattle 
will tell sang sore! | upon future cultivation, and unless the attention of the 
a is called to this direction, the people are to await a still darker 
uture. 3 | | 5 


of Govern. 
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